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BOOKS FOR OVERSEAS 


With many men still to be overseas for many long weeks, we should 
feel strongly the appeal of the A. L. A. for more books for them. The 
stimulus of the active war effort is gone. Many men have already 
returned—only about a third of the total number however. More and 
more books are needed in the libraries at home. - 


But remember the situation of those boys in France. They too are 
without the stimulus of preparation for active combat against the enemy. 
They cannot turn at once to the tasks of peace. They must wait—wait 
for a return home and for the opportunities then open to them. 


Meantime they need books—need them as never before. We cannot 
fail to do our part to get books for them now. Books available from the 
camps in this country will supply only a very small part of the present 
demand. At least a half million more books must come from gifts. 
Wisconsin is asked for twenty thousand books before July first. It is 
hoped that before that time every library in the state will have helped 
in this collection. 
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Wer history material. A large 
number of the public libraries are 
giving very essential help in the coi- 
lection and preservation of war his- 
tory material. Such work is of the 
greatest importance to the historian 
of the future, but it does not appeal 
strongly to the public imagination. 
Yet it is thoroughly appreciated by 
the “Var History Commission, and 
we are glad to print the following 
tribute to the work of the public 
libraries, which we have received 
from Mr. A. O. Barton, Director of 
the Commission. 

“In the great work of collecting 
Wisconsin war history material and 
data which is now being carried on 
in every couniv in the state under 
direction of the state history com- 
mittee of the council of defense, the 
librarians of the state are rendering 
a most important and patriotic 
service, a service that will be more 
and more appreciated with time 
and which is being given whole- 
heartediy and without any seeking 
or credit or notoriety. It must be 
largely to the public libraries that 
the future historians of the war, 
county and state, must turn eventu- 
county and state, must turn eventu- 
ally for their material and where 
they will find it better preserved 
and arranged as a ru'ec than in other 
depositories. In many cities the 
libraries have given over rooms to 
the. county history committees for 
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the storing of their collections, and 
in some instances the librarians 
have consented to serve as secre- 
taries of such committees and 
custodians of the collections. 

“The librarians have a respon- 
siveness which is much appreciated 
by the historian and a genius for 
recognizing and preserving the 
many forms of memorabilia which 
today are, and tomorrow are cast 
into the oven, but which once saved 
may prove of great value or interest 
as historical evidence. In some 
libraries they are preserving files of 
county newspapers, in others they 
are making notable scrap books, 
while many are collecting soldier 
letters, pictures, posters, souvenirs 
and relics which will be of the 
greatest interest to the children of 
the future. In some instances the 
libraries also have been made the 
clearing houses as it were for the 
history committees where military 
lists have been posted up for addi- 
tions and corrections and histerical 
matter generally received. It is to 
be hoped that the county history 
committees will generally induce 
the county councils to have the 
county newspapers for the war 
period bound, that they may be 
left in the libraries for future use 
and at some time be indexed. This 
plan is preferable to the making of 
scrapbooks where room will per- 
mit.” 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF REFERENCE SERVICE 
Part 2 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor, Library School of the University of Wisconsin 


The average questions of the ready refer- 
ence type that should come daily to a 
library are usually quickly and satisfactorily 
answered by consulting the obvious refer- 
ence books, as exemplified in the April 
Bulletin, p. 89-90. As the librarian be- 
comes more familar with her books, the help 
given to patrons in “running down’ infor- 
mation becomes as easy a process as the 
routine of lending a book. It adds zest to 
the day’s work; tests the power of using 
books as tools; develops the intuitive 
faculty—even the ability of a Sherlock 
Holmes to search out a fact from a slight 
clue. 


The rules of cataloguing, loan routine, 
and other technical library processes are 
reduced to a science, and can be carried 
out definitely in any library. Reference 
work has been neglected in many small 
libraries, because it seemed intangible and 
without rules for guidance. 


It is definite, however, as to books, with 
their alphabetical arrangement, cross ref- 
erences, indexes, abbreviations and keys, 
also for the methods of work and use of 
books, as discussed in preceding sections 
in the April Bulletin. But it is not definite 
as to the questions patrons will ask, or as to 
the way of asking, for the questions are 
often vague and uncertain. 


Tf reference work is not a science, it 
is an art—the art of analyzing questions 
and finding out what the patron really 
wants without seeming to be inquisitive; 
the art of adapting books to people, for evi- 
dently the school boy, the business man, 
the minister, and the club woman will use 
different types of books; the art of knowing 
how to approach a question; and the art 
of working quickly, accurately and thor- 
oughly. An artist in reference work does 
not fumble, that is, does not rush wildly 
from book to book without thought or an 
appreciation of the question, nervously 
pulling books from the shelves that have 


no bearing upon it, in a mad effort to find 
something. 


Questions Requiring Research 


Questions requiring research shouid 
come to every library, if it is filling its 
rightful place. This means searching out 
articles bearing on the subject through 
many sources, the card catalogue, periodical 
indexés, general reference works, bibliogra- 
phies, etc. 

The section Some General Suggestions for 
Practical Work, April Bulletin, p. 88, gives 
instruction for approaching this type of 
question. The following outlines, sub- 
mitted by Library School students in 
answering assigned problems show con- 
cretely how these instructions work out 
proving that reference work is not as intan- 
gible as it seems, and that it has definite 
avenues of approach. The details will, of 
course, vary with the topic under considera- 
tion. 


What can be found about the George 
Eliot Country? 


1. Consulted New International (2nd ed.) 
under Eliot to find that Warwickshire was her 
“country,” place of her birth, home of her child- 
hood, and scene of her earlier novels. Found a 
column or more that would help the questioner 
while I searched for more complete account. 
Bibliography at end of article was suggestive in 
that it brought to attention Life and Letters of 
George Eliot—and Scenes from the George Eliot 
Country, by Parkinson. 

2. Went to catalogue to run down the Scenes 
from the George Eliot Country and found the 
library did not have it. Immediately made a 
brief memorandum for the ‘Possible purchase 
file,” that the book might be investigated and 
purchased later. Found Life and Letters out, 
therefore had to look further. Few of the novels 
were in. 

3. Consulted encyclopaedias for articles on 
Warwichshire. Found one in Brifannica, with 
cross reference to article on Shakespeare for 
early history and description of Warwickshire. 

4. Consulted card catalogue under Eliot and 
Warwickshire. Found several books, three of 
which might meet the need. On verifying, two 
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proved helpful, one giving reference to Stafford- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Lincolnshire as scenes of 
some of the best known novels. Followed these 
references down through encyclopaedias, etc., 
finding a bit more of material, though some of 
the reterences gave nothing worth while. 

5. Consulted Poole, Readers’ Guide, A. L. A. 
Index to General Literature, under Eliot, War- 
wickshire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, and Lin- 
colnshire; found little except under first and 
second headings. 

6. Went to shelves and examined books in 
914.2, and lives of George Eliot, using the 
indexes under headings above. If the books 
had no indexes, used table of contents and 
other internal evidences for desired topics. 


Find a Picture of a Highboy 


Approach: Definition was sought in Web- 
ster's New International dictionary under term 
“highboy.”’ It was learned that a highboy was 
a chest of drawers on legs, ct. lowboy, from which 
it was found that both were pieces of furniture 
in U. S. 

Century dictionary was consulted under same 
heading. In conjunction with the word ‘‘furni- 
ture’ one of the plates gave picture of “high 
case of drawers of type common in England and 
America about 1700,” i.e., colonial. The question 
thus appeared to be of the “‘ready reference” 
type. But it now developed that patron’s 
brother was a manufacturer of furniture, and 
she wished various pictures to take home, also 
descriptive accounts of designs, and illustrations 
giving details of its ornameatal scrolls. 

The card catalogue was consulted under the 
heading ‘‘Furniture.”” No subheadings were 
found, such as “‘Furniture-Colonial”’ or **Furni- 
ture—New England.” So titles had to be 
scanned for books on these phases, call number 
otf which directed to the shelves under 749. 
Books on building of furniture (684) were of 
course ignored. Several books with elaborate 
illustrations of high and lowboys were found on 
the shelves. Patron was best satisfied with 
Colonial Furniture in America, by L. V. Lock- 
wood and Old Furniture by N. H. Moore. 

No use was made of the periodicals except to 
consult the Nation for a favorable review of Mr. 
Lockwood’s book, Colonial Furniture in America, 
proving its accuracy and worth. 


Reference Records 

“Having Found, Make a Note of It”’ 

That any subject which has been asked 
for once will be asked for again is a truism 
among librarians. It may not be for several 
years, it may be on the very next day. 
The request may come in the same form 
calling for practically the same references, 
or it may be for a different phase of the 
subject, calling for only a bit of the material 
previously searched out, and needing ad- 
ditional references to develop the new phase. 
In either case, a point of departure is a very 
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great aid, saving much time and keeping 
the patron busy while further search is 
made for the additional references. 

- Fortunate is that library which has 
established the custom of keeping a file of 
the topics which required research, with a 
carefut record of all helpful references in 
case of future need. It is indeed poor 
policy to trust to one’s memory, however 
good it may be, to find the references the 
next time they may be wanted, especially 
if the preparation of the topic has taken 
considerable time. Also it is inexcusable 
to spend time looking up the same material 
over and over again. 

A Latin teacher in a certain high school 
has her class in Cicero debate annually: 
Resolved, Cicero was justified in his invec- 
tive against Cataline. The public library, 
cooperating closely with the schools has 
prepared a list of references to aid the 
debaters. This, kept from year to year 
with new data added as it comes into the 
library, is ready for each new class, thus 
affording the maximum of service by the 
use of a good filing system. 

Every library should have a special filing 
box, or compartment in a desk drawer, or 
small card cabinet where these research 
records can be filed and be easily accessible. 
Since they are for the use of the librarian 
and her assistants they need contain only 
sufficient data to identify the references, 
and library abbreviations can be used. 
They may be kept on P slips or on the 
back of “spoiled” catalogue cards, and 
should be filed alphabetically by subject, 
the subject appearing in red as on a subject 
card in the regular catalogue. 

Generally speaking these records will not 
include the more obvious entries such as 
may readily be found in the ready refer- 
ence books, but only those references which 
have involved more extensive search or 
some discrimination in selection. 

Date all slips so that it may be seen at a 
glance when the references were gathered, 
and at what point in the periodical indexes, 
etc., it will be necessary to begin in bring- 
ing them up to date, whenever the subject 
is in demand again. If more of the older 
material should be wanted than appears on 
the record, it can also be looked up. 

The following samples will show how 
one librarian kept a record of such topics: 
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George junior republic (red ink) 


Art of saving character. World's W.2:1296- 
1306 O'O1 

George jun. republic and its work. Harper's 
W.45:41 Jailz2 '0l 

Prosperity of George junior republic. 
Serib.21:131-2 Ja'97 

Vacation camp. Outl.54:773-82 0O 31 '96 





| 0'08 


Record made in 1903 for card file of research material 








George junior republic (red ink) 


G29 
364 George. Junior 
G29j 


Junior republic; 


Ja '16 





364 George. Citizens made and remade. 1912 
republic. 1909 


Republic for boys and girls--after 20 
years. R of Rs 42:705 D'10 

editorial by Roosevelt. 
Out1.100:117-9 Ja 20 '12 

George junior rehabilitation. Outl. 
110:778-9 Ag 4 '15 





Record made in 1916 for card file of research material 


In addition to this record of research 
made in the library, it is also useful to keep 
a separate card record of reading-lists and 
bibliographies appearing in library bulle- 
tins, which come regularly to the library 
and are filed near the librarian’s desk, or in 
the reference department. These are 
especially helpful in beginning research on 
a new subject, and in suggesting titles 
which have been overlooked by the 


reference worker, or which are not included 
in the library collection and which may 
often be purchased, or borrowed from the 
Library Commission or through inter- 
library loan. The card catalogue will prove 
useful in running down the bibliographies 
on special subjects included in books on the 
library shelves. 

Samples of entries for bibliographies and 
reading lists follow: 
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Ja'l9 
St.Louis (Mo.) 


nent peace: 


reconstruction) 


League of nations (red ink) 


Wis.L.Bulletin 15:32-4 Ja'l19 
Los Angeles (Cal.) P.L.Bulletin 


P.L.Bulletin 
17:65-7 F'19 Provisions for perma- 
league of nations idea. 
(part of bibliography on Peace and 


Salem (Mass.) P.L.Bulletin 10:152 


15:50-1 


new ser. 


F'19 





new ser.5:123-4 


D'17 





Reference Work for Clubs 


The wise librarian will try to anticipate 
the wants of her patrons; she will keep in 
touch with the clubs and other organiza- 
tions of the town and secure a manuscript 
copy of their programs in advance of pub- 
lication if possible, so that she may have 
ample time to prepare the topics and thus 
be certain of finding all that the library con- 
tains on the desired subjects. Moreover, 
the extra time thus gained will give her the 
opportunity to supplement the library 
collection, if not entirely adequate, by the 
purchase of desired titles, or by borrowing 
them from the Library Commission. The 


Balkan states (red ink) 


Portland (Ore) Bulletin of the L.Assoc. 
N'O8 

Salem (Mass.) P.L.Bulletin 9:63-4 N'l2 
Boston (Mass.) P.L.Bulletin 


Note: The references have, of course, been added to the cards year by year as they appeared. 


Sd ser.10:417 





summer is an excellent time to prepare club 
references. 

It is a good plan to keep data found for 
clubs, debating societies, etc., in a loose 
leaf book. The advantage of this form of 
record is that it can readily be consulted by 
the members who can see at a glance the 
full resources of the library on desired 
topics, while the loose leaf adjustment 
enables it to be kept up-to-the-minute. 
Cross reference can be made from the card 
file of research material to these more com- 
plete reference lists. 

(To be continued) 
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CHECX LIST OF LIBRARY PUBLICITY METHODS 


Part 2 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor, Library School of the University of Wisconsin 


Publicity Agencies 
Outside the Library 


A library with its books well organized, 
with accurate records, prompt service, 
attractive posters, and timely groups of 
books is only static. The human qualities 
of the librarian, her personality, and the 
same qualities in the assistants are the 
great factors that make it a dynamic force 
in the community, and bring patronage. 

A live librarian is the best advertising 
agent. Some of the best publicity has been 
done by the smaller libraries of the state, 
having practicaliy no money for advertis- 
ing. ‘Nhis is inspiring, for it indicates that 
the publicity side of our wort: is efter all 
the human side, and depends almost 
entirely for iis success or failure upon the 
fibrarian, her belief in her worx, the en- 
thusiasm that she puts into her posters, 
her press reports, the very appearance of 
the library, her attitude toward the reading 
public, and her interest in the community. 
She is the connection between the books 
inside the library and the people outside. 

But do not commence to advertise until! 
the library is ready to fulfil its promise. 
See Publicity vs. Piking in Bulletin 15:104 
Ap °19. 

Personal invitations to visit the 
hbrary, by the librarian and the assistants. 
Encourage the “ask at the library” habit. 

Newspapers. Best of all outside 
agencies is the newsvaper. Every library, 
as an institution patronized by the public, 
is a source of local news. Newspapers are 
glad to print library news that is of interest 
to their readers, therefore every librarian 
should establish friendly relations with the 
local papers, and should qualify herself to 
be a volunteer reporter of all news con- 
nected with the library. 

Use college and school papers for news of 
college and school libraries. 

What is news. News is not editorial 
matter that tries to convince readers. 


News does not consist in the expression of 
personal opinions; nor is it criticism that 
passes judgment. News is not advertising. 
News is timely information concerning 
anything that interests readers, that is 
significant to them in their home and busi- 
ness relations, or in their relations to the 
community or the state. For further dis- 
cussion of this topic see Newspaper Writing 
and Editing, by W. G. Bleyer, chap. 2. 
(Houghton, 1913, $1.65). 


“ec 


Possibilities for ‘“‘ News Stories’ on the 


Work of Libraries 


New books, particularly those that deal with 
some current issue or have timely interest. 

Periodicals received at library (article, with list, 
once a year). Interesting articles in cur- 
rent numbers (article once a month or 
occasionally). 

Gifts—incidertally, announcement of them 
serves as a public acknowledgement and as 
an incentive to others to give. 

Children’s books and accounts of work with 
children in the library. 

Books for Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls. 

Reports of meetings of trustees. 

New enterprises connected with the library. 

Reports of lectures, exiibitions, etc. 

Announcements of story hours, meetings, etc. 

Monthly, quarterly, and annual reports of the 
librarian. Not dry statistics, but human 
interest facts. Comparison with  cor- 
responding montis in other years, and with 
the totals of other years. 

Graphic presentation of statistics. 
6:116 O 710 and 13:242 O 717, 

Out of town visitors at library. 

Statements as to books or subjects in particular 
demand at a given time. 

Interviews with the librarian on curreat topics 
pertaining to the tibrary and its work. 
Books available in the library on some topic 
much discussed at a given time, such as 
anniversaries of authors, plaating time for 
gardens, child welfare, books on local 
problems, persons in the public eye, labor 

conditions, good roads, etc. 

Excerpts from a new book, mentioning the fact 
that the book is iu the library. 


See Bulletin 


This last suggestion should be first, for the 
method of using excerpis is probably one of the 
most modern and effective -ways of calling at- 
tention to books, and is not used enough by 
libraries. The advertising of O. Henry’s works 
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by his publishers follows this plan. Why not 
copy the idea for news in your local paper 
about various books. See Bulletin 13:261 N ’17. 


Preparation of Manuscript or ‘‘Copy” 


Typewrite manuscript if possible, using 
double or triple spacing, or write legibly. 

Write on but one side of the paper, and 
leave liberal margins. 

Indent each paragraph at least one inch. 

If you do not write your own headlines, 
leave the upper half of the first page blank. 

Make a carbon duplicate of your manu- 
script, and compare it with the printed ver- 
sion of your news story to see what changes 
the editor deemed necessary. 

Follow the typographical style of each 
paper for which you write, in the matter of 
punctuation, capitalization, abbreviation, 
and use of numerical figures. 

Revise your “copy” carefully before 
sending it to the paper. 

Do not feel hurt if the editor cuts down 
your story, or changes your “copy;” 
profit rather by the criticism, even when 
you do not agree with it. 

For further information on this topic see 
Newspaper Writing and Editing, by Bleyer, 
p. 60 et seq. 


Use standing headings for frequent short 
lists in the newspapers. These same head- 
ings can be used as slogans for signs and 
posters at the library. Slogans with 
“punch” in them are another note of the 
day, and help to circulate books. 

Over Sunday suggestions 

It will pay you to read 

Interesting articies in current magazines 

Have you read? 

Read books about your job. 


Proof Slips. In small libraries, book 
lists and bookmarks can first be printed as 
news in the papers, then reprinted on proof 
slips at small cost before the type is dis- 
tributed. 


Other printed matter 


Annual report in pamphlet form. 

Notices, broadsides, blotters. 

Folders—for library rules and privileges. 

Bookmarks. 

Book lists. Decide on form for book 
entries, and keep it uniform. Every 
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library should have an established style 
which it should follow carefully changing 
it only to keep abreast of new methods in 
the library world, and then only after care- 
ful study. Will your library adopt for 
printed lists the author-title entry, or the 
more popular title-author entry? Give the 
date. Omit call numbers as they are 
confusing. 

For some lists there can be an introduc- 
tory descriptive paragraph, followed by 
the list, which should be short, selective, 
and grouped under headings showing close 
sub-divisions of the subject, if it is one that 
admits of sub-divisions. For others, each 
title can be briefly annotated. Do not 
make the mistake of having the lists too 
long. 

Consider carefully whether specially 
printed bookmarks and booklists will bring 
results before investing in them. Recently 
the question was raised and properly so, 
“how far do printed lists issued by various 
libraries bring returns to the library in 
increased use of its books?’ This question 
was passed on to several libraries, the reply 
of one librarian being given by permission: 


“We do not often check up the actual circu- 
lation, but we do occasionally, and we always 
try to ascertain whether the lists do succeed 
directly ‘in their purpose. The ‘League of 
Nations’ list, for instance, was checked up a 
week or two atter it was issued, and we found 
that more than hait of the books had gone out. 
This is not a very large number, but probably 
represented 100 per cent more than would have 
gone out without the list. The influence of the 
list is continuing, and when we check it again, I 
think it will be found that it has actually circu- 
lated the books considerably. Many lists like 
our ‘Confessions,’ ‘Gardening,’ ‘Books in large 
print,’ ‘Fifty-one readable books,’ ‘Court life 
from within,’ etc., we know are effective, because 
of the demand for the lists, and also the requests 
for the books. . 

“Occasionally we print a list for its general 
effect of timeliness, or to advertise some particu- 
lar service, for which we do not expect a result in 
increased circulation. Like any publicity the 
actual returns from any one list or even a series 
of lists, can doubtless not be measured in actual 
statistics of books circulated, but their publica- 
tion and use are part of the general policy of— 
first, keeping the library itself before the public, 
and second, of trying to improve the general 
grade of the books circulated. 

“A number of lists, particularly the larger 
ones, are printed for reference use by people who 
are looking up a subject, when we do not expect 
material increase in circulation to result, but 
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feel that the lists will be valuable as a card cata- 
logue is valuable. But in publishing lists for the 
casual reader, which constitutes the majority of 
our lists we mean to make sure that the results we 
hope for are achieved; and if we do not satisfy 
ourselves in other ways, we actually check the 
circulation of the books. 

“All this checking is valuable, for it has 
taught us a great deal in regard to the kind and 
form of a list that brings results. We sometimes 
see library lists that, in the light of our experi- 
ence, we feel confident would fail to bring 
results here; and we suspect that if the librarians 
issuing them were in the habit of applying com- 
mon sense, and following up the results, they 
would have modified their lists to advantage. 
If iibraries had to earn dividends, I think their 
publicity would be much better, and much 
more practical. 

“‘A good deal of this applies to annual reports 
also, which in my humble estimation, are often 
scandalously foolish, though I realize it is hard 
to judge from another’s standpoint. There are 
features in our own reports, for instance, that I 
am sure an outsider might think useless, but 
which some local condition may perhaps justify.’’ 


Distribution of Printed Matter 


At loan desk. 

In pay envelopes. 

With tax notices, water rates, etc. 

By post. 

Through the children in the schools, 
notices about exhibitions, invitations to 
lectures, etc., can be sent into the homes 
in no more sure way; frequently word of 
mouth invitations will answer as well as 
printed ones, since children do not forget 
messages of importance and interest. 


Slides at movies. Effective stock 
slides, adapted to any community can be 
purchased of Gaylord Brothers. See their 
illustrated catalogue. Or they can be 
made at home to correlate with the play 
being shown at the movies. After the 
Little Women film, the Fond du Lac 
Library ran a slide ‘““Have you enjoyed 
this?” You may read it at the Public 
Library. Read what happened next in 
Little Men and Jo’s Boys.” 


Telephone. Remind the public to 
telephone the library by placing signs where 
they cannot be overlooked. Such a sign 
placed in the Council room at Fort Atkin- 
son brought many requests from business 
men. Gaylord Brothers have a sign that 
reads 
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Telephone the Library 


To settle a disputed fact 
For that forgotten name 
To verify a date 


It is the business of the Public Library 
to answer questions FREE. 











Window displays. One of the most 
effective ways of taking the library to the 
public. See illustrated article on this sub- 
ject by J. C. Stockett in Bulletin 12:246-248 
Je ’16. 


Booth at county fair. See Bulletin 
10:51 Mr °14; 11:152-153 My °15; 13: 207 
Jl 717. 


Talks at noon meetings in factories. 


Suggestions to ministers, lecturers, 
and teachers that they mention in ser- 
mons, lectures, and talks a definite book in 
the library. The personal mention of any 
book by one in authority will immediately 
give that book prominence in acommunity. 


Notices in post-office, especially in 
small communities, where such’ notices 
supply local news. 


Placards in stations, hotels, cafes, and 
garages. A list of books on automobiles 
can well be posted in garages. Again the 
stock signs of Gaylord Brothers and Demo- 
crat Printing Co. can be used to advantage 
and at comparatively small cost. 


Posters in store windows, factories, 
and schools. The same posters advised 
for use in the library can be used with 
great success for display outside. 

Bulletin boards for brief and conspicu- 
ous announcements in factories and schools. 
A suggested heading for a bulletin placed in 
other buildings is ‘News of the Public 
Library.” Change the matter frequently 
enough to keep it new. Have it large and 
showy, so that “he who runs may read.” 
Workers in factories and pupils in schools 
do not linger in corridors to read long 
notices on bulletins. 

Street car signs. See Bulletin 8:133- 
134 JI-Ag °12. See also catalogues of 
Democrat Printing Co. and Gaylord Bros. 
for stock signs. 
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Letters to organizations, city officials 
and clubs. Organizations to whose atten- 
tion the special service of the library can be 
brought by a letter addressed to their sec- 
retaries are labor unions, lodges, bankers’ 
association, ministerial alliance, and board 
of commerce, while the Rotary club should 
not be forgotten when the list of clubs is 
checked for a library letter. A _ letter 
recently sent by a large library in another 
state is given as an example of a letter toa 
city official. 


25 January, 1919. 





Mr. ———-, County Commissioner, 
County Building. 
Dear Sir: 

In view of a recent proposal for the erection of 
a joint city and county jail, we think that the 
enclosed references dealing with jail construction 
may interest you. 

If the project is actually undertaken and 
problems arise in which the library can help you, 
we shall be glad to investigate any special 
features of the undertaking which you may sug- 
gest. In case you wish to have this done, a 
telephone call te the library or a note explaining- 
your wants, will be sufficient to put us to work. 

Yours truly, 
Librarian. 
Per Municipal Reference Division. 


In describing publicity work in 1917 the 
Annual Report of Salt Lake Public Library 
states: 


This year a new plan has been tried with the 
idea of introducing the library especially to the 
business men of the city. The classified list of 
business houses in the back of the city directory 
was taken as a basis. For each of the enterprises 
represented there, a very short list of perhaps not 
more than three books, the latest and best in the 
library, was made. A personal letter was sent 
to the representative of every house, enclosing 
the list and expressing our hope that he would 
find the library of use to him in a business way, 
and suggesting that he might find something of 
interest to him in the list. An application blank 
was enclosed when the person addressed had no 
library card. For instance, a letter was sent to 
every baker in Salt Lake City, and to every 
banker, each with its appropriate list of hooks. 
The responses were very encouraging. There 
was but one set of letters sent out that brought 
no replies at all, and with enother set of Ietters, 
every one brought a personal letter in return. 
We received beside many valuable suggestions 
as to the purchase of books along business and 
industrial Jines, and feel altogether that although 
the plan involved a good deal of work, that it 
was well worth while. 
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Library week campaign. Intensive 
publicity is often more effective than 
scattered efforts. A number of libraries 
have secured notable results from a spec- 
tacular featuring of the library in the public 
eye concentrated during a single week. 
See account of Library weel: in Toledo in 
Bulletin 12:248-249 Je ’16. More recently 
a similar campaign with the slogan “A 
library card in every home” was tried in 
St. Paul. The week of March 24 began 
with a public reception attended by 
thousands. Merchants, theaters, schools, 
and churches were enlisted to advertise the 
educational advantages of closer associa- 
tion with the library. A film entitled ““The 
History of the Library,’’ which showed the 
beginning of the old library, and the con- 
struction of the new building after the fire, 
was displayed at the various theaters, 
while four minute men were busy explain- 
ing the library system. Posters to adver- 
tise “library week’? were made by school 
children, 400 being submitted in the con- 
test. The leading clubs and civic organi- 
zations backed the movement. 

Staged on a smaller scale a “library 
week” means‘ concentrating as many pub- 
licity measures as seem practical into this 
brief period. It means that a pian must be 
well thought out in advance for newspaper 
notices, window displays, street signs, 
exhibits at the library, posters in schools 
and factories, both inside and outside pub- 
licity, so that practically the whole library 
resources will be on view. 


Library Scrap Book 


Every library should have a scrap book. 
Into this should be put all publicity items 
and printed forms, in fact everything 
accessible that is printed about the library. 
To make it more attractive various post 
cards of the library and the library interior 
can be inserted. This material, whatever 
it is, should be arranged chronologically 
giving the date-and source and the name of 
the newspaper, if a clipping. When printed 
circulars or similar material are inserted, 
the date, number ordered, printer from 
whom ordered, and cost should be given, 
because this information wi!l be of value in 
the future. A book arranged in this man- 
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ner with all necessary data given, becomes 
as helpful as an accession book, shelf-list, 
or any other library record. Above all 
such a book should be kept up to date. 

In referring to publicity the report of the 
Louisville Public Library for 1916 stated 
that the “‘scrap book” showed 685 clippings 
concerning the library for that year. 


Cost of Publicity 


Much of the best library publicity costs 
nothing except time, and thought, and 
personal initiative on the part of the 
librarian. Some of it costs very little in 
money. A reference to the check list will 
prove both of these statements. But even 
the smallest village library can afford to 
spend a fraction of its slender funds for a 
few signs and notices outside the library 
and for tools and material to make posters 
and labels within. Some larger libraries 
feel that three to five per cent of the appro- 
priation could wisely be expended for 
legitimate advertising, since the average 
commercial business spends this percentage 
of its total sales. For a discussion of the 
annual expenditures for publicity see 
Bulletin of the American Library Associa- 
tion 10:15-16 Ja. 716. 


Cooperative Publicity 


Cooperative publicity is making rapid 
headway, and will help all libraries, since, 
it will divide the first cost of composition, 
which is always the largest item. Frequent 
reference has been made in these articles to 
the signs and placards sold by Gaylord 
Brothers of Syracuse, N. Y., and the 
Democrat Printing Co. of Madison, Wis. 

The American Library Association con- 
stantly released advertising matter during 
the war, and is continuing to send excellent 
press notices and other matter for local use. 
Since these are mailed to all libraries, local 
publicity will be greatly aided. National 
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Library Service, a government publication 
that has taken the place of Food News 
Notes for Public Libraries is another 
cooperative agent in this cause. 

The Children’s Bureau in its campaign 
for child welfare, the U. S. Boys’ Working 
Reserve, the Victory Loan, and other 
agencies are sending much publicity ma- 
terial to libraries. All of it is good, but 
care must be taken not to permit it to 
accumulate excepting that which is kept 
for the permanent collection after the 
campaigns are over, or it will defeat its 
own ends. 

We are at the beginning of a new era in 
cooperative library publicity, and every 
librarian must be “at the alert” to utilize 
it, according to the needs of her con- 
stituency. Frank Parker Stockbridge, 
director of Library Information Service 
during the war, is now contributing a 
department of “Publicity for Libraries” in 
the Library Journal, which will undoubtedly 
be of interest and pertinent help to all 
libraries. 


A Last Word 


This checklist represents successful meth- 
ods that can always be used as the occasion 
demands. To this must always be added 
new combinations, new methods, new signs, 
for to a profession that works with new 
books, new ideas are always coming to be 
grafted on to the background of the old. 

Do not be discouraged at so long a check- 
list. You cannot possibly carry out all the 
suggestions at one time, in one month, or 
in one place. The methods or such of 
them as can be adapted to your commun- 
ity are listed for your seléction from time 
to time as new avenues of approach are 
needed to keep the library constantly 
before the public. Keep on doing publicity 
and through persistent efforts the library 
will gain the place it should hold in every 
community. 
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THE ROUTINE OF WORK IN THE SMALL LIBRARY 


By Flora H. Whyte, Assistant, Library School of the University of Wisconsin 


The following schedule of library routine 
has been prepared with the object of assist- 
ing the librarian who has had little or no 
training or experience in library methods. 
It is merely an outline of the most necessary 
work; for specific information or directions 
the librarian is referred to articles which 
have already appeared in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin. Explanations have been 
added only where it hes been necessary to 
supplement or prepare the way for infor- 
mation given in the Apprentice Course* or 
other Bulletin articles. Many excellent 
references to articles appearing elsewhere 
have not been cited as a number of the 
smaller libraries do not possess the various 
library manuals or periodicals. However a 
number of such references will be found in 
the Apprentice Course. 

The librarian who wishes to prepare her- 
self for library work will find helpful read- 
ing lists in the Apprentice Course. See 
“Lists for required and suggested reading ” 
at the end of each chapter also ‘Sug- 
gestions for the apprentice’s personal read- 
ing,” p. 58-62. Librarians not possessing 
the books or pamphlets included in these 
lists may borrow them from the Library 
Commission. 


Outline of Daily Schedule 


Change date stamps. 

Arrange book cards, enter circulation 
statistics, and file cards in charging tray. 

Enter registration statistics and file 
application cards. 

Balance cash. Enter fines and other 
receipts and disbursements in petty cash 
book. 


*Page references to the Apprentice Course refer 
to the revised edition as it appeared in book form 
(A. L. A. publishing board, 1917. 75 cents). 
For the benefit of those libraries not possessing 
the revised edition a table will be found at the 
end of this article giving the page references to 
the course as it appeared in the Bulletin Oct. 
1914-July, 1915. As the Bulletin is sent free to 
all libraries in the state it is expected that 
every library has a complete set on hand. 


Shelve books promptly and read shelves 
daily. 

Attend to mail promptly. Enter periodi- 
cals on serial cards and distribute promptly. 
See Apprentice Course, p. 19-20. 

Loan routine: charging and discharging 
books; slipping books, registration, rent 
books, overdue and reserve notices, etc. 

Reference work. 

Work with children. 

Special work to be done on different days, 
in addition to the daily schedule as out- 
lined above. 


Loan Work 


The different phases of loan work, in- 
cluding charging and discharging books, 
fines, registration of borrowers, rental 
books, records, etc., are described in the 
Apprentice Course, p. 26-28; 38-44. See 
also Dating Outfit and Its Functions, by 
Jessie Welles. Bulletin 13-293-95 D 717; 
and Dating Stamps. Bulletin 12:83-84 
F ’16. 


Care of Shelves 


Keep shelves in order, shelve books 
promptly and read definite sections each 
day, planning to get around the library at 
least once a week. The following schedule 
is suggested, thcugh it may have to be 
altered to meet local needs. 


Schedule for Reading Shelves 


Monday—100—400, also fiction and juvenile 
books 

Tuesday—500-700, also fiction and juvenile 
books and reference. 

Wednesday—800, also fiction and juvenile 
books. 

Thursday—900-939, also fiction and juvenile 
books. 

Friday—940—-999, also fiction and juvenile 
books: 


Saturday—Fiction and juvenile books. 


In some libraries it may be sufficient to 
read certain sections of fiction daily but it 
will generally be better to read al! fiction 
each day unless the collection is a large one. 
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All children’s books should be checked and 
put in order daily. 

Care should be taken to keep shelves in 
good order, books upright and in even rows, 
book supports in place, shelf labels and 
case labels in position. Printed shelf labels 
can be obtained from Gaylord Bros., 
Syracuse, N. Y., at very reasonable prices. 
Every library should have these labels, if 
not possible to purchase them, they can be 
made by hand. 

See “Explanation of classification and 
shelving,” Apprentice Course, p. 10-11. 


Reference Work 


For a detailed discussion of reference 
work in the small library see Fundamentals 
of Reference Work, by M. E. Hazeltine. 
Bulletin 15:85-90 Ap ’19 and following 
issues. 

See also Apprentice Course, p. 50-57. 


Care of Periodicals 


An explanation of the use of periodicals 
for reference work will be found in 
the June installment of the article just 
cited. 

See also ‘‘How to use periodical indexes,”’ 
Apprentice Course, p. 55-56. 

Periodical serial card. An explana- 
tion of the methods of entering periodicals 
will be found in the Apprentice Course, 
p. 19-20. Note illustration of periodical 
serial card and method of entry. 

Watch for changes of title and volume 
sequence and note on periodical serial card. 

Reinforcing for circulation. Methods 
of reinforcing periodicals are discussed in 
Bulletin 13:151-52; 307 My and N 717. 
Libraries which can afford to buy the Gay- 
lord rope binder will find it a great con- 
venience and a saving of much time. If 
this binder is used it is a good plan to 
remove the cover of the periodical and paste 
it on the outside of the rope binder. This 
serves as a label and also adds greatly to 
the attractiveness of the periodical and 
has proved a factor in increasing the cir- 
culation of magazines. (See catalog of 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Outline of Special Work in the Small 
Library 
Mending 

Mending is an essential part of the 
library routine and the present high cost of 
books makes it more than ever necessary 
that the librarian recognize this fact. The 
best results are obtained if the work is 
intelligently planned and systematicaliy 
carried out. It is therefore necessary to 
have regular mending days and a definite 
schedule. 

Examine all books before shelving, also 
watch shelves for damaged and much 
soiled books and withdraw them from 
circulation. 

Arrange books on special shelves accord- 
ing to the kind of work to be done. See 
Points to be Considered in Repairing Books. 
Bulletin 13:103 Ap 717. 

Good mending cannot be done without 
proper material. See that the library has 
all necessary supplies and that they. are 
always kept in good condition and ready 
for use. 

Keep a careful record of all work done 
and include in monthly and annual reports. 

Full directions for mending will be 
found in Book Repairing by H. R. Cochran. 
Bulletin 13:102-07 Ap ’17. Read this 
article carefully and often, and consult it 
when in doubt. Note list of mending sup- 
plies included. See also Further Hints for 
the Mender (Cleaning books). Bulletin 
13:276 N 717; also directions given in 
Apprentice Course, p. 35-36. Watch 
Bulletin for other articles. 


Bindiag 

Rebind books as soon as sewing becomes 
loose. Send books to binder once or twice 
a year. Periodicals should be bound as 
soon as possible after the completion of 
volumes. 

Preparation. Read directions for 
“Binding routine” in Apprentice Course, 
p. 36 and follow carefully. If possible, 
typewrite title pages and other missing 
pages for valuable books. 

Discard soiled or mutilated books, out of 
date books, and books which can be 
replaced with cheap reprints at less cost. 
Twelve Binding Dont’s. Bulletin 9:25 F 713; 
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also Common Sense in Rebinding and 
Replacing. Bulletin 8:200-02. 

Watch Bulletin for lists of reprints and 
cheap editions. Many such lists have 
already appeared. Lists of desirable titles 
of fiction may be obtained from the 
Library Commission. 

Lettering. See directions and illustra- 
tions in Apprentice Course, p. 37. 

Materials. Use qualities and colors 
easily matched. See Binding Specifications, 
by H. Turvill. Bulletin 10:156-57 Je 714. 

Instruction to binder. Decide how 
book is to be bound and, if one of set, 
match volumes already bound. Make out 
a binding slip and place in front of book. 
This slip should be returned with the 
volume. See Apprentice Course, p. 37 for 
directions and sample of binding slip. 

Records. Charge books to bindery and 
make duplicate lists as directed in Ap- 
prentice Course, p. 37. Keep sample bind- 
ing slip for periodicals and volumes of set 
so that binding may be kept uniform. See 
method suggested in Preparing Magazines 
for the Bindery, by A. J. McCarthy. 
Bulletin 8:198-200 D 712. 

Use binding record sheet (Democrat 
Printing Co.) and keep record of volumes 
rebound and include in annual reports. 

Books returned. Check with duplicate 
lists and notify binder if any volumes are 
missing. 

Compare books with slips for lettering, 
return to binder books needing correction. 

Open book. (Apprentice Course, p. 15). 
Replace pockets and book cards, accession 
periodicals and add to shelf list and cata- 
logue cards. 

See How to Recognize a Well Bound 
Book; Problem of Binding. Bulletin 13:103- 
07 Ap 717. 


New Books 


Selection. The Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin contains each month a selected 
list of books for the small libraries of the 
state. In addition to the monthly list of 
current books the Bulletin often contains 
carefully prepared lists of books on special 
subjects as well as general advice on 
selection and book buying. Watch Bulletin 
carefully for these lists as they are valuable 
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aids in building up a well rounded collec- 
tion. 

For practical suggestions on the prin- 
ciples and practice of selection, see Book 
Selection, by E. L. Bascom (A. L. A. pub- 
lishing board, 1915. 10c.) See also Selec- 
tion of Fiction, by E. L. Bascom. Bulletin 
9:34-40 Ap 713. 

Children’s books. Consult Children’s 
Books for First Purchase, ed by Marion 
Humble. This is furnished free by the 
Library Commission to Wisconsin libra- 
ries. Note the arrangement by subject, 
with author and title index at back. For 
later books and special lists see the Bulletin. 


State documents. Write 
Library Commission for advice. 

Order routine. Make out list in dupli- 
cate and keep one copy on file in the 
library. The following entries are required: 
number of copies, author’s surname, brief 
title, number of volumes, if more than one, 
edition or series, if any, publisher, and price. 
Arrange entries alphabetically by author 
and be sure that list contains the name of 
the library and the date. File order cards 
(if used) alphabetically in drawer marked 
“orders outstanding.” 

Order cards may be dispensed with by 
the smallest libraries but most libraries 
will find it a convenience to use them. 

P slips may be used and should contain 
the same entries as order list. It is a good 
plan also to state source of selection, i.e., 
bulletin or periodical in which book was 
reviewed. 

Receipts of books. Withdraw order 
cards (if used); arrange books in order of 
bill, check books with order cards, or 
duplicate order list, if cards are not used, 
and also with bill to see if editions and. 
prices are correct. Foot bill, return imper- 
fect copies, and notify dealer if there are 
mistakes. Do not alter bill, the dealer will 
send a credit slip in case of errors. Keep 
bill or a duplicate copy on file in library. 

Preparation for shelves. The order 
of procedure may vary in different libra- 
ries but the inexperienced librarian will 
find it helpful to prepare the books as 
follows: 

Open, cut leaves, collate, stamp with 
library stamp (title page and one other, 
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always the same pages) accession, classify 
shelf fist, catalogue, prepare pockets and 
book cards, label, shelve. 

Mechanical processes. Specific direc- 
tions for the mechanical processes including 
opening, labeling, preparation of book 
cards and pockets, etc., will be found in the 
Apprentice Course, p. 15-18. Note the 
illustrations. 

Accessioning. For full directions, see 
Apprentice Course, p. 30-32. Note that 
the illustration on p. 31 shows all kinds of 
entries, including bound periodicals. See 
also Numerical Errors in Records. Bulletin 
8:98 Je °12. 

Classification. Read “Explanation of 
classification and shelving;” “‘Classification 
and assigning of book numbers,” Appren- 
tice Course, p. 10-11; 48-49. 

Small libraries will find it best to use the 
second summary of Dewey’s Decimal 
Classification or the Abridged Decimal Clas- 
sification (2d ed. Library bureau. $1.50). 
If the library does not possess a copy of 
the classification, the Summary will be 
found in the A. L. A. Catalog, 1904. p. 35. 

Aids in classification. The A. L. A. 
Catalogs, 1904 and 191i, the Booklist and 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin all give the 
class numbers of the books listed. See 
Some Uses for the A. L. A. Catalogs and the 
A. L. A. Booklist. Bulletin 13:240 O 717. 

Do not assign class numbers or book 
numbers for fiction. Arrange books on 
shelves alphabetically by author. 

Shelf list. The shelf list is a record of 
books in the library in the order in which 
they stand on the shelves, i.e., the cards 
are filed, first by classes, then alphabetically 
by author under each class, exactly as the 
books stand on the shelves. See Appren- 
tice Course, pp. 32-33. 

Cataloguing. ‘This work requires con- 
siderable technical knowledge and should 
not be undertaken by the inexperienced 
librarian. However the following refer- 
ences are suggested as a possible aid to 
those who find it necessary to attempt this 
work: Apprentice Course, p. 23-25; 
45-49; The Card Index of the Library, by 
Corinne Bacon. Bulletin 8:165-66 O 12. 

The librarian who is obliged to do even 
the very simplest cataloguing, other than 
author and title cards, is advised to buy 
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the catalogue rules*of the Wisconsin 
Library School. These are prepared in 
card form and are most convenient for use. 
See Cataloguing Rules on Cards. Bulletin 
8:126-28 Ag 12. 

Alphabeting. See “Brief rules and 
principles of alphabeting,”’ Apprentice 
Coursz, pp. 24-25. 


Withdrawals 


What to withdraw: books still missing 
one year after inventory; books which 
have been sold or lost, discarded and worn 
out books, etc. 

Routine of withdrawal. Mark cause 
and date on book card, stamp book dis- 
carded, file cards temporarily in charging 
tray behind guide marked “Withdrawals.” 
At the end of each month withdraw these 
cards and enter in withdrawal record. 

Records. Enter in withdrawal record 
(Democrat Printing Co.) and note cause 
and date in accession book. Note with- 
drawal number on shelf card after the 
accession number (see sample card in 
Apprentice Course, p. 33). Tf only one 
copy in library remove shelf card:for filing 
in withdrawal drawer. If there is another 
copy in library, leave shelf card in place 
and file book card in withdrawal drawer, 
first noting withdrawal number on both 
cards. Cards in withdrawal drawer are 
filed alphabetically, not by number. 

When last copy is withdrawn, remove all 
catalogue cards (note tracing on back of 
author cards for record of cards in cata- 
logue). If the book is to be replaced, file 
cards with order cards till new copy is 
received; if not to be replaced, destroy 
catalogue and book cards but remember 
to keep shelf card in withdrawal file. 

Withdrawn books found or replaced. 
Never assign same accession number twice. 
Assign new number to lost book found or 
replaced. Use same shelf card, removing it 
from withdrawal file. Use same catalogue 
cards and book cards, if not already 
destroyed, but verify edition and date. 


Publicity 
For a full discussion of this part of the 
library’s activities, see Checklist of Library 
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Publicity Methods, by M. E. Hazeltine. 
Bulletin 15:91; 121-25 Ap—My ’19. 


Business Administcation 


Correspondence. Open and answer 
letters promptly. Keep on file ail letters 
received as well as duplicate copies of all 
letters sent out from the library. The 
letters should be arranged alphabetically. 
Inexpensive letter files can be obtained 
from any business supply house. 

Bills and petty cash. Small bills, 
such as express, postage, desk supplies, etc., 
should be paid from the petty cash and an 
itemized report should be made to the 
library board together with receipts for all 
amounts over $1.00. Keep a cash book 
and enter in it each day all amounts re- 
ceived for fines, rent books, lost books, etc., 
as well as a record of all amounts paid out. 
All large bills should be verified by the 
librarian and audited by the board. Keep 
all bills on file in the library, or if treasurer 
keeps bills, see the library has duplicate 
copies. This can easily be arranged as all 
dealers are willing to send invoices in dupli- 
cate if requested at the time of order. See 
Methods of Filing Bills. Bulletin 8:164-65 
O 712. 

Inventory. This is most important and 
should be taken once a year. For full 
information see Inventory, by H. Turvill. 
Bulletin 8:163-64 O 712. 

Reports and statistics. Certain sta- 
tistics are required by the State Library 
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Commission. The librarian must, there- 
fore, keep accurate record of statistics such 
as circulation, number of books received, 
withdrawn, etc. These statistics should be 
incorporated in the monthly and annual re- 
ports made to the library board. See “Loan 
records,” Apprentice Course, p. 42. See 
also Library Statistics and Reports, by Maud 
van Buren. Bulletin 8:96-98 Je 712. 

Supplies. It is not possible to discuss 
library supplies in this article, but the 
librarian is advised to keep on hand the 
catalogues of the Democrat Printing Co., 
Madison, Wis., and Gaylord Bros., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Apprentice Course 


Index to chapters of the Apprentice Course as 
it appeared in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 
Oct., 1914—July, 1915. 

Accessioning, 11:83-84 Mr °15 

Alphabeting, 11:54-55 F ’15 

Binding routine, 11:116—-17 Ap ‘15 

Cataloging, 11:53-56; 199-203 F & Je °15 

Classification, 10:247-48 N °14; 11:201-03 
Je °15 

Loan work, 11:26-29; 162-66, Ja & My °15 

Mechanical processes, 10:292-95 D’ 14 

Periodicals, care of, 10:295-96 D’ 14 

Reference work, 11:239-47 J1°15 

Shelf list, 11:84 Mr ’15 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin 


Librarians desiring to check their files will 
find a Check List of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
and the A. L. A. Booklist in Bulletin 11:347-48 
D’ 15. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Like the bookkeeper in Life for March 20, 
dreaming of “Yesterday” and its military 
glories and finding a return to his ledger 
dull and commonplace in comparison, so it 
is feared some of the students experienced 
similar sensations when regular classes 
succeeded days of actual library work. 
But the weeks of field practice always 
mean in the end a deeper understanding of 
the whole course. 


The introductory lectures in bibliogra- 
phy were given before field practice this 
year, because of the lengthening of the 
first semester, and the subjects were 
assigned in February. The students there- 
fore had opportunity to become more or 
less familiar with them during the weeks 
of field work and have been enabled to 
make an earlier start at gathering and 
evaluating titles. 
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School Catalogue 


Owing to printing costs and paper short- 
age, the school has issued merely a supple- 
ment to its Catalogue this year, giving list 
of faculty and special lectures, regulations 
regarding entrance, tuition, appointments 
to positions, etc. 

During the fourteen months, Jan. 1918- 
March, 1919, the school received 339 re- 
quests for workers to fill vacancies in the 
following positions: librarians for public 
libraries, for branch, county, college, nor- 
mal school, and high school libraries; 
librarians for children’s departments, for 
reference, cataloguing, and lending depart- 
ments; librarians for business, municipal, 
newspaper, hospital, agricultural, and other 
special libraries; and for assistants in these 
same libraries and departments. 

The following statements from the Sup- 
plement will interest many: 


What the 340 Graduates of the School 
are Doing 


Librarians of public libraries____..._____- 46 
Librarians of county libraries______..____- 4 
Librarians of branch libraries__._____.-.--- 19 
Heads of departments in libraries____.___- 8 
i in caida wake 29 
Children’s librarians_— ......_._.-------- 22 
Reference librarians and assistants in refer- 
Oe IIS ao oo oes ec dmrcccnewenans 13 
Assistants in public libraries_.__._..__.___- 36 
Librarians and assistants in colleges_-_---_-_- 11 
Librarians and assistants in normal schools 11 
Librarians of high schools____________-_-_-- 15 
Engaged in legislative and municipal refer- 
5 ons cman ceces wasseas 6 
Engaged in library commission work--_---- 6 
Instructors and assistants in library schools 
and training classes____.___._._..__--- 
Librarians in medical libraries 
Engaged in business libraries_____...-.-_--- 
Engaged in special libraries___._._._.._.__-- 
Engaged in federal service________------- 
Engaged in A. L. A. war library service, 
camp and hospitai libraries______.__- 
Manager of book store 
Wewapenet Work... ... 262 2cscccwkdeccn 
EOVGMIGEIS WEF. o 6 occ oc cccccceccacdce 
RAN WOE ccnciiwewantawacesewmwneae we 
PRN oe a cena Wkwwen 
Red Cross organizer_____..._-__.------- 
Reconstruction aid___.___-..___.-------- 
MNS Sono swe wacmanduwos ones anaes 


-_ 
onan > 


Oe ee eee 


RNY GHEWIOO sok on ci ccnniiancecacewsua 
EER Fee ccriscwcontaha ce casenewas 5 
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DS 5 5 ceca anne swenuakuraauns 6 
Sy NN eras a en din hts aa gr ceases ec 18 
351 
TE ee CRIME. 2 nse cece cedeneeieae il 
340 


Where the 340 Graduates of the School 
are Located 


WOUIIRS 6 oid 5 china scececasntéeawseseed 57 
BRN eS oo oe cuaounademdewn aes 30 
DR giancndndeabaaosmanciendeas 27 
TNO ax csc ec sesh canst ee ca macht tas 19 
ION: ae essen ch lca wr ca Malas & elem aetna 17 
Ge waco ncdmddcciaemoas + mda swenaaee 12 
ois oaks Fee ae cea wamennSes 11 
CRs crc nine cnn aseswantacecuuesaum aa 11 
RO SOR a occ cis ceecctecsccnannesacs 10 
Weeeeiem tates 5 oo ccc essscscescuss 8 
District of Columbia. ................... 6 
DepnGeY SRN oo dt iinccuncnceeuwesaue 6 
SE PE sn oi con ce eesneotewee ne 6 
Nis cic iceceneascacuunseesnns~ 5 
WRENS s oiaddwectanacmemnannemssos 5 
PRRNENS a 36a ocncdcacase cenneeiwnsees 4 
Set knddintwanntnandp ae ee tiene 4 
BOONES 65 cc cnodadanmtesaadacaedeuaeeeame 4 
ss tai cass in eae chy ce elara lgedcga 3 
PINGING ii ek iicticccmnsewncenns 3 
Dominion of Canada_-_-___-_-.....------ 2 
I INS aiiaractarcs dis Sesriem aneiaeian anaes anke 2 
PRD. o.oo occ oa seavccdswsedoeseesda 1 
REN 2 on didaweawinadaa wannabe 1 
CONE MO ot Aca cuessssnwsuesenenade 1 
CORI. cba nccaracntisccusomedoenaws 1 
CRI sn sii aincwxemwdeawdams 1 
PN js aaseScteasai Mecsaeadsenodses 1 
NE Scat naseaacnseendeaktnn dhe 1 
CO i wtcadkdddatncacadstasntineusen 1 
Pa iiceesrrdecwcccecesesccseuse 1 
Massachusetts-_-_..-...------- Sian in dap ec 1 
SE CS oo sce ncmcnustansvexs 1 
WER its cwadosscs wansueus tens 1 
ose asssi is dos or ce sy te ices enema Sea aca 1 
Total by place. ....--.---.- ics daiicetaaniarneiie 265 
GIN oo oe cde aecwnawoabexnedadause 55 
Be NGS oasis ocsasddccnonnwacenesneeas 18 
5 ainoeetensanusnamadnannuaenes 1 
RR WIE on osc ccc cwsenscc 2 
TRIS 6 on kick eewsasncncaneannded wate 6 
347 

"WNGG GHEE, 3S on oe acisadnccceeeaawees 7 
ROO ci viansandnsn caus anasaaaaeen 340 


Alumni Notes 


Polly Fenton, 1909, has resigned as first 
assistant in the Catalogue department of 
the Milwaukee Public Library to become 
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reviser for the California State Library 
School, Sacramento, beginning May 1. 

Lillian E. Jones, 1909, for some years 
reference librarian in the Racine Public 
Library, died March 15. 

Callie Weider, 1914, has accepted the 
position of librarian of the Marshalltown 
(Iowa) Public Library. 

Eileen Duggan, 1915, has joined the staff 
of the Technology division of the Cleveland 
Public Library. For several years she has 
been cataloguer at the Anderson (lIIl.) 
Public Library. 

Stella E. Baskerviile, 1916, has recently 
joined the Brooklyn Public Library staff 
as a children’s librarian. 

Polly Fenton, 1909, Eleanor Fawcett, 
1912, and W. P. Shaits, 1914, were recent 
visitors at the Schoo!. Mr. Shatts reported 
that the armistice found him beginning a 
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course in an officer’s training class, follow- 
ing eight months’ of service for the war 
department in the classification of personel. 


Summer School Notes 


Catherine Blair, 1913, has been made 
librarian of the Jefferson Public Library, 
suceeding Adeline Pickard, 1912. Her 
place as assistant in the Watertown Public 
Library will be filled by Dorothy Huth, 
1918, who is now employed in the Racine 
Library. 

Frances L. Meyer, 1914, has been pro- 

noted to be children’s librarian of the 
Sheboygan Public Library. 

Michael R. Barton, 1917, of Nashotah 
Seminary is in A. L. A. Camp Library 
service at Camp Knox. 





FIELD WORK OF THE LIBRARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


February 14—March 28 


The aggregate amount of field work was 
less than in years past, because the size of 
the class was smaller and the period 
shortened by two weeks. But the help 
given proved in most instances quite as 
essential to the library as it was profitable 
to the student. The following summaries 
of some of the special types of work under- 
taken show the benefits accruing to library 
and student alike from these six weeks of 
practical work. 


General Work 


Since a number of the students had had 
little or no general library experience, 
beyond the mimimum requirements, the 
larger number of the assignments as re- 
ported previously, were to give them a 
knowledge of all varieties of library work. 
That librarians were willing to help in 
giving the practice and the students ready 
to benefit is evidenced from such frankly 
written accounts as the following, a con- 


vincing argument were one needed for the 
School’s field work policy: 

“TI was assigned to do general work in the 
Marshfietd Library, so I did work in practically 
all departments of the library. Regular routine 
eccupied the morning; counting circulation, 
changing stamps, sending out fine notices, writ- 
ing up daily statistics and checking the mail. 
While there I finished organizing a clipping, 
pamphlet, and picture collection in verticat files. 
The High Schoo! girts had made large manila 
envelopes to fit the file and I alphabeted and 
arranged the material and put it in folders. 

“¥ conducted three story-hours. ‘The first 
was a Victrola concert. It was the first one ever 
held and made a decided impression on the 
chitdren. The Victor Company has a new collec- 
tion of records for community singing and I 
used two of them. We had a regular old-time 
singing school. Upstairs Miss Shaw said that it 
sounded like a revival, but the children liked it 
and I know I did and would have kept them 
longer than the hour. I gave them any personal 
bit I knew about the songs that were played, the 
circumstances under which they were written or 
little human interests stories about the singers, 
players or composers. Several poems and 
rhymes that they had learned in school had 
been set to music and they were interested in 
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these records. None of the story telling records 
were in so I did not have a chance to try them 
out, but they are being used extensively in the 
rural schools in the vicinity with marked success. 
The other story hovers were the usual sort. I 
had an Indian exhibition and poster for one, dis- 
playing them a week before the Indian story 
hour. Many of the older boys asked to come, 
so there were 66 present, the usva: story hour 
attendance being about 40. I told them several 
true stories about South Dakota in the early 
days and some Indians that I knew about and 
they seemed to enjoy these especially. The 
third hour was a varied program. 

“¥Ywo book orders were received and one sent 
out during the field practice period. I helped 
select the books, made out the order cards, 
wrote the letter and then checked the whole 
order when it came. Miss Shaw had me cata- 
logue representative books from various classes 
in that order. 

“It was my first experience with loan work in 
a public tibrary and I had the whole thing to 
learn. I enjoyed the desk work, for I like 
people and the variety that appears at a library 
and the diversity of questions asked were a con- 
stant delight. [I had but a few difficult reference 
questions to answer, although I did have many 
ot the ready reterence type.” 


To show the reverse of the shield—-the 
attitude of trustees and librarians regard- 
ing the work done in their libraries, we 
quote from one of the letters received by a 
student upon the completion of her six 
weeks’ stay: 

“The Library Board and Library Staff wish 
to thank you for vour able assistance during the 
six weeks of your practice work in our library. 

“We trust you have received something from 
your work here which will be useful to you in 
your future work.” 


This letter was personally signed by the 
president and the secretary of the library 
board and the librarian. 


Reference Work 


Eau Claire.. This assignment proved 
to be largely an experience in reference and 
loan work. Extensive bibliographies were 
made by Miss Beale of all material in the 
library on the League of Nations and the 
immigration problem, and one started on 
Irish home rule. <A debate index of all 
books, pamphlets, etc., in the library was 
begun, the analyzing of the debate books 
being nearly finished. Miss Beale was also 
also given a variety of other practical work. 
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Cataloguing and Other Records 


Grand Rapids. The principal work 
during the six weeks of Miss Solheim’s field 
practice was the taking of an inventory of 
all the books in the library. As it is the 
plan to re-make the shelflist as soon as 
time permits, old cards were replaced by 
new ones wherever alterations were neces- 
sary. The aim was to make it complete 
and accurate. Considerable re-classifica- 
tion of books was done, and a classified 
summary of all the books in the library 
was made. Re-classified books were re- 
catalogued. A total of 2,353 new cards 
was made, 1,856 of these for the catalogue, 
497 for the shelflist. 

Visits were made to the lower grades in 
the schools and the children invited to 
come to the library. Story hours were 
held for the younger children. General 
work done inciuded work at the loan desk, 
on statistics, with traveling libraries, and a 
visit to the Port Edwards Library station. 

La Crosse. Special assistance for revis- 
ing the catalogues had been requested this 
year by the librarian and two students 
were assigned for the work. The problem 
given Miss Wyman consisted in checking 
the subject heading book with the cata- 
logue. The most useful and up to date 
subject headings were decided upon and 
the subject cards were changed to agree 
with the revisions; cross reference cards 
were made where necessary. 

Miss Roulston assisted in making a 
juvenile catalogue for the branch lbrary. 
Duplicate juvenile cards that had been 
withdrawn from the adult catalogue were 
arranged by classes in shelflist order, thus 
bringing all the cards of a book together. 
These cards were then compared with the 
shelflist, discarding all those for books not 
in the branch collection. The remaining 
cards were compared with the Township 
Library list for suggested headings. Slight 
changes on the old cards and additional 
cards, if necessary, were made. 

In the adult and juvenile departments, 
the students assisted also with the general 
work, which consisted of loan work, read- 
ing shelves, poster making, compiling of 
circulation statistics and mending. 

De Pere. In connection with the Green 
Bay assignment, Miss Beveridge completed 
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the cross references for the De Pere cata- 
logue, begun by Miss Orr last year. As 
the preliminary revision of the catalogue 
for consistency and the checking of the 
subject heading book had been finished, 
the student was able to do most of the 
work in Green Bay, an economy of time. 
She typed and fited 2,400 cards, spending 
45 hours, or slightly more than a week, on 
this work. 

Shawano. During the absence of a 
trained librarian the subject headings in 
the catalogue have not been kept up, 
author and title cards only being made for 
new books. Miss Smith therefore besides 
cataloguing some three hundred new books, 
spent part of her time in assigning subject 
headings and making cross references, 
which had been omitted. 

A complete re-registration was begun, 
made necessary by a certain confusion 
which had arisen in an earlier re-registration 
by block. As soon as the borrower had re- 
registered the old card was destroyed and 
he was given a new number, thus beginning 
an entirely new series of numbers. On the 
borrower’s card the new number was pre- 
ceded by the letter A to be used in charging, 
so that it could be distinguished from the 
same number in the old series. This made 
it possible to charge on an old card when 
there was no time to re-register a borrower, 
without danger of sending an overdue 
notice to the wrong person. About three 
hundred persons re-registered during the 
month of March. 

A story hour for boys and girls was 
instituted on Saturday mornings. The 
attendance proving its popularity, a grade 
teacher was persuaded to carry it on during 
the month of April. 

Three orders of books were received 
during February and March, and the new 
books, as well as other resources of the 
library, were given considerable publicity 
in the weekly newspaper. An increase of 
nearly four hundred in circulation figures 
for one month showed the result of supply- 
ing the books that the people want and 
then telling the people that they are 
available. 

Waukesha. In addition to the cata- 
loguing done for the children’s department 
Miss Sexton made over one thousand cards 
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for five hundred books of history in the 
adult collection. The headings were 
assigned and the analytics made with the 
idea that, as far as this class was con- 
cerned, the catalogue should serve as a 
reference aid. The high school students 
use this class more than any other and 
many of them use the catalogue intelli- 
gentiy. Miss Sexton also had all round 
experience at the loan desk and in the 
children’s room. 


Children’s Work—General and 
Technical 


Green Bay. Miss Beveridge began a 
revision of the children’s catalogue, which 
was made years ago. Cards were with- 
drawn by classes, checked up, missing ones 
made or entirely new cataloguing done. 
Travel and biograpky were completed, 
amounting to 243 volumes, 1334 cards. 
Much the larger share of the student’s 
time, however, was spent in all round 
children’s room work, at the desk, on the 
floor, helping manage the crowded story 
hour on Saturday, taking entire charge of 
the room several afternoons. Stories were 
told regularly every week at the branches, 
where the children received them enthusi- 
astically, the attendance averaging seventy- 
five. All of the student’s work was under 
the immediate supervision of the children’s 
librarian. Miss Beveridge also learned 
much of the historic background of Green 
Bay, so emphasized in the library, took 
part in the community pageant, and had 
an opportunity to see the library extension 
work and problems of one of the larger 
cities in the state. 

New Richmond. The completion of 
the children’s catalogue was the principal 
task to be done this year and the assign- 
ment was given Miss Osborn, who spent 
her mornings on cataloguing, doing general 
work in the afternoons. Of the children’s 
books 333 were catalogued and 1415 cards 
made, 90 books were re-classified. Three 
talks on the use of the library were given 
to the eighth grade at school, followed by 
practice work in small groups at the 
hbrary. Weekly story hours were also 
held. 
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Waukesha. The children’s room was 
turned over to the public library by the 
Ideal Club just two months before field 
practice began. The most worn books 
were discarded at once, many were sent to 
the bindery, a large order for new books 
was placed and re-registration begun. At 
this stage of the work Miss Marshall was 
assigned to help in the organization of the 
room. The greatest need was for new 
books. An order of approximately 1360 
volumes came the first week, later two 
more large orders were received. These 
were made ready for the shelves by Miss 
Sexton, who was assigned especially to 
work at cataloguing, and Miss Marshall. 
An entirely new shelflist and catalogue were 
made for 441 books, with 1862 cards. 

During five of the six weeks Miss Mar- 
shall had charge of the children’s room. 
This gave experience in actual work with 
children, in choosing books for them, in 
discipline and in story telling. An exhibit 
of pictures of children of other lands was 
hung, shelf labels made, a screen arranged 
for a temporary bulletin board, and the 
collection rearranged. When the new 
books were ready to circulate the librarian 
and student went to four of the seven 
grade schools and talked to the children of 
each room ahout the library. After each 
talk those who wanted to take books were 
given application cards and a large per- 
centage signed at once. They were in- 
structed to take them home for a guaran- 
tor’s signature, then bring them to the 
library. Needless to say they rushed there 
in the afternoon and kept students and 


staff busy examining néw applications, 


starting children in the ways of the library 
and keeping order in the crowded room. 
The circulation increased from 30 to 75 or 
100 a day, reducing the supply of books so 
low that it was unwise to visit the remain- 
ing schools. 

Miss Marshall also had all-round experi- 
ence at the main loan desk. She prepared 
an article and list of books for farmers 
which was printed in both the local papers 
and 1000 reprints made to use at the live 
stock exposition which came just at the 
end of the field practice. Posters were 
made to advertise farm books and children’s 
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books and a picture collection for the 
children’s room started. 

Whitewater Normal School. In 1917 
and 1918 Library School students reclassi- 
fied the adult collection, changing from 
the Cutter to the Decimal system. This 
year the children’s books were reclassified 
by Miss Kamps and Miss Harrington, 
completing the undertaking. They classi-: 
fied 1934 titles and handled 8052 catalogue 
cards, then took inventory to trace any 
errors or omissions. In addition to this 
technical experience they spent some time 
in loan and reference work and made a 
poster bulietin on gardening. When the 
children’s collection was finished and in 
good order a children’s day was held. All 
the children in the training school, includ- 
ing the kindergarten, came to the library by 
grades, for periods varying from 30 minutes 
to an hour. The students told stories, and 
the librarian explained the new classifica- 
tion and the arrangements of books to the 
older children. ‘Then the children were 
given questions and problems whose answers 
required the use of the catalogue. 


Acting-librarians 


Fort Atkinson. As _ acting-iibrarian 
Miss Frost spent much of her time in the 
regular every day work of a small library. 
In addition to this, three hundred children’s 
books were ordered, received, and made 
ready for circulation, and an intermediate 
collection started. Publicity articles were 
prepared for the newspapers each week, an 
exhibit of garden books placed in the win- 
dow of a hardware store, and a poetry 
collection borrowed from the Library Com- 
mission displayed at the library. An: ap- 
prentice class of four high school girls was 
organized and a year’s course of 60 hours 
planned, the superintendent of schools 
agreeing to give a half credit for its com- 
pletion. 

The special emphasis placed all through 
the six weeks on children’s work culmi- 
nated in a Children’s Evening, on March 
28th, designed to acquaint the parents with 
the opportunities open to their children. 

The meeting was advertised in the papers 
and through the schools, parents being 
urged to come and bring their children. 
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The opening feature of the evening was a 
dramatic reading of Bennett’s Master 
Skylark, by children of the upper grades. 
Following this a model story hour was 
given, the following stories being used: 

East o’ the sun and west o’ the moon, Thorne- 
Thomsen. 

How the came! got his hump, Kipling. 

Camel’s hump (poem), Kipling. 


After the story hour program the audi- 
ence was asked to imagine itself a group of 
children and William Dean Howells’ 
Pacific Express was told. Next a cumuia- 
tive folk tale was told and, with childish 
delight, old and young joined in the chant of 
The old woman and her pig. Mr. Hage- 
mann, President of the Library Board, 
told of what the library has done and is 
planning to do for children and Mr. Miles, 
the Superintendent of Schools, gave a 
short talk on school and library coopera- 
tion. The intermediate and primary collec- 
tions were featured, posters calling atten- 
tion to each group. About two hundred 
new children’s books were ready for circu- 
lation and various groups of books for boys 
and girls besides special exhibits for adults 
were displayed. 

Neilisville. Since no librarian with 
training could be secured this winter, the 
library board asked that the library com- 
mission supply an acting-librarian for the 
field practice period to help tide over until a 
permanent appointment could be made. 
Miss Corson was the student assigned and 
devoted her time to putting through the 
following tasks: re-registration begun, giv- 
ing opportunity for changing the charging 
system to Simplified Newark; an inventory 
taken; a rent collection started; two hun- 
dred and fifty juvenile books and one 
order of adult books purchased and pre- 
pared for circulation; story hours con- 
ducted and instruction given in the high 
school on the use of library. 


Special Libraries 


Stout Institute, Menomonie. Upon 
the request of President Harvey for student 
help, when the librarian was compelled to 
leave suddenly in February, Miss O’Con- 
nell was sent here. The chief problem at 
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Stout Institute Library is concerned with 
the care and arrangement of pamphlet 
material, which is extensive. There is 
such constant need for this material, that 
it is necessary to make it as readily avail- 
able as possible to the students. During 
the period of field practice much of the 
pamphlet material was gone over and 
weeded out, discarding that which was no 
longer used, and more fully cataloguing 
the rest. 

The library contains about 5000 volumes 
and many new courses have been added 
this year. Posters were made calling atten- 
tion to books in some of the new classes but 
recently added to this almost strictly 
technical library. It was hoped by this 
means to interest students in outside read- 
ing. Leading articles in current magazines 
were also posted each month for the same 
purpose. 

Legislative Reference Library, Madi- 
son. “We have taken a keen and wary 
note upon ’t, and we are of one mind—that 
the Legislative Reference Library is an 
admission on man’s part that he does not 
know everything.” So runs the report of 
the five students returned to Library 
School after six weeks’ experience in refer- 
ence work, cataloguing and classification in 
the Legislative Reference Library at the 
state capitol. 

Does any state in the union license 
beauty parlors? 

What are the secrecy provisions of the 
returns on corporation taxes in the various 
states? 

What freak legislation can be found 
regarding aerial navigation in the United 
States? 

What are new uses for motor trucks? 

Are chattel mortgages filed with the 
Register of Deeds or with the County 
Clerk? Which in which states, and what 
are the changes in filing during the last 
ten years. 

Indexes to statutes, to congressional 
directories, to board of health reports, to 
almanacs—yes—it’s true, the five students 
are of one opinion that the Legislative 
Reference Library is not the usual library 
that buys books, shelves them, and wel- 
comes the public. And yet it is a library 
that does all these things after a fashion. 
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Its books are pamphlets for the most 
part and clippings which are filed in pam- 
phlet boxes, and while it does not seek the 
public, it serves it—by giving to legislators 
and public officials and all interested per- 
sons any information upon everything. 
With such service its public seeks this 
library without urging. 

During the rush of a legislative session, 
the work of the library is reference chiefiy 
—and to meet the demands made upon the 
staff members in this connection, the 
routine library work is often temporarily 
abandoned. Nothing interrupts prompt 
attention to all inquiries. Material which 
comes to the Reference Room is checked in 
as rapidly as possible. When there is no 
time to catalogue completely, the material 
is arranged roughly by subjects on the 
shelves for the librarian, in order that she 
may run down to rock bottom reference 
questions by use of all material available. 

While cataloguing, classification, filing, 
checking in were not neglected—because of 
the busy session—reference questions re- 
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ceived by far the greatest amount of atten- 
tion from the students during their six 
weeks’ practice period. A_ request, 
fifteen minutes before the opening of a 
committee meeting, for all the material 
in the library on labels for certain articles, 
in order to discover what country makes 
provision for labels on mattresses—such a 
request tests the worker’s mettle. 

Inquiries of course do not always come 
at the eleventh hour. But, during a ses- 
sion, all questions are rush questions, since 
new ones are always making appearance. 
Inquiries do not come from legislators 
only. Madison people who appreciate the 
sort of material cared for in the Reference 
Library frequently seek information from 
its sources. Moreover, many requests for 
information come by mail from former 
legislators, from university graduates, 
from business men and lawyers in states 
where a Legislative Reference Library does 
not exist—where men have not yet con- 
ceded that they do not know everything. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Government regulations eliminating free copies of newspapers have resulted in the 


curtailment of our clipping bureau service. 


Accordingly libriarians are entreated more 


than ever before to send news items directly to the editor of this department and not 
rely on the chance that they will be learned indirectly. Send marked copies of your local 
papers or duplicates of notes furnished the editors. 


Brandon. As the use of the library now 
justifies fuller records, the non-fiction is 
being classified and all books shelflisted. 
The classed books have been shelved in a 
straight line around the room, cutting 
right through fiction, on a level with the 
eyes of adult readers, as this method has 
been found to stimulate the use of books so 
suggestively displayed. 

Clintonville. The Four Wheel Drive 
company has purchased for the public 
library a collection of technical books, 
which is substantially the entire list given 
in the February Bulletin as prepared by 
Mr. Hendry. 

Cumberland. The library is being 
used more and more for meetings and 


gatherings of all sorts. The Red Cross held 
its reception for returning soldiers there 
and a Farmers’ Institute took place in 
the library club rooms this spring. 

Colfax. The Woman’s Club raised $50 
for the library by serving lunch at the 
Colfax Store on a busy Saturday last 
winter. 

Green Bay. In the Public Library 
community singing follows the Saturday 
story hour in the children’s room, under 
the direction of Prof. Alex Enna. Patriotic 
songs, rounds and familiar airs are sung. 
Lieutenant Bruno Rosselli of the Italian 
army spoke at the Armory on March 19, 
and at that time the Library junior chorus 
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made its first appearance in public, singing 
the ‘Long Long Trail.” 

Fond du Lac. For the past two years 
the public library has been striving to 
increase the circulation of non-fiction books 
in the children’s room, and has met with a 
certain measure of success. The method 
used to attain this increase is simply that 
of constant personal aid and suggestion as 
to the children’s selection of books. 

When first and second grade children 
first come to the library, they are offered, 
besides the easy books, simple fairy tales, 
books of poems, animal stories, and 
travel stories. These books direct their 
attention more and more to the non- 
fiction shelves, and the habit of reading 
non-fiction books is readily acquired. 

Older children with the “fiction, and 
nothing but fiction” habit present a more 
difficult problem. This may be dealt with 
in two ways. First, there is the child who 
never knows just what he wants, and 
comes to the children’s librarian with the 
request for a good book. This is a golden 
opportunity, and the children’s librarian 
never gives the child a book of fiction if she 
can persuade him to take a non-fiction 
title. If the book is carefully selected, the 
chances are ten to one that the child 
returns and asks for another of the same 
type. 

Then there is the child who demands 
fiction, but can find nothing to suit him. 
Here is an opportunity for the children’s 
librarian to offer adventure stories, fairy 
tales, and biography. Kirby’s “Castaways 
and Crusoes, Gilbert’s Boy’s Book of 
Pirates, and Slocum’s Around the World in 
the Sloop Spray make an especial appeal to 
boys, while Holland’s J/istoric Girlhoods, 
Macleod’s Stories from the Faerie Queen, and 
Gomme’s Queen’s Story Book may be used 
in forming the non-fiction habit in older 
girls. 

A comparison of circulation in the chil- 
dren’s room for a period of ten days in 
March showed 56% non-fiction and 44% 
fiction for 1918 in contrast with 64% non- 
fiction and 36% fiction in 1919. The in- 
crease has been in_ science, literature, 
biography, travel and history, with a 
decrease in fairy tales. 
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Manitowoc. The library has received a 
a gift from Mrs John MacFarlane com- 
plete bound files of the Daily News, a 
former local paper. 

Marshfield. The library board has 
recently engaged a man as evening assist- 
ant to take charge of the men’s reading 
room, thus solving the problem of discipline 
when high school boys come. Since the 
generai reading room is always crowded, the 
use of the basement rooms is a necesstiy. 

Menomonee Falls. Re-registration of 
borrowers has been accomplished in one 
week by cancelling in the borrower’s regis- 
ter all names of people who have died, left 
town, or ceased to use the library, destroy- 
ing applications for same, destroying cards 
for same, if in file, and making a slip entry 
for cards not in file, stating that card must 
be destroyed or re-registered if presented. 
Names of recently married women were 
changed on ali records, using the hus- 
band’s name and thus bringing the two 
cards together in the files. A count of the 
uncancelled entries in the borrowers’ 
register now gives a truthful figure of the 
number of people using the library. 

If any of the people whose cards were 
cancelled resume use of the library, new 
applications will be made, new numbers 
assigned, and the entry counted as a 
re-registration. It will be indicated by R 
in the borrowers’ register. 

No old numbers will be re-assigned. A 
number once cancelled, or skipped in the 
former plan of re-registration will be re- 
garded as a dead number. 

North Fond du Lac. A special appro- 
priation of $50 was made recently for the 
purchase of reference books, and was im- 
mediately expended for the World Book, a 
dictionary, and a subscription to the 
National Geographic Magazine. 

Omro. The public library book collec- 
tion has been placed in the high school 
library and will become the property of 
that library administered by the school 
board. It is open to the public 4-5, Mon- 
day and Wednesday, 2-30-5 Saturday, and 
later will be open one evening a week. 

Osseo. The library is_now established 
in a large room on the first floor of the 
village hall, a former school building. 
Money is now being raised by candy sales 
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to redecorate the room. Previously the 
library had been housed in a small rented 
room. 

Oshkosh. Action has been taken by 
the city to remove an old residence on the 
rear of the library lot. This will make 
possible the enlarging and beautifying of 
the library grounds. 

Phillips. A tag day, held in March 
when a Farmers’ Institute was taking 
place, raised $46.97 for the library. Elsie 
Becker has been appointed librarian. Up 
to this time the library has been managed 
by volunteer helpers under the direction of 
Mr. Milne, superintendent of the Training 
School. 

South Milwaukee. The librarian is 
offering apprentice training to high school 
girls, hoping by this means to solve the 
problem of assistance in the library. Six 
girls applied and the librarian plans to 
specialize for a time on each phase of the 
work. The girls will form a sort of Reserve 
Corps, that can be called upon in emer- 
gency. School credit will be given for the 
work. 

The Red Cross home service worker and 
the city nurse had their offices in the hbrary 
during the winter. The arrangement has 
been mutually helpful since these workers 
have advertised the hbrary to the soldiers 
and townspeople and the library in turn has 
been of use in their work. 

The library has been presented with 
28 beautiful children’s books by Mrs. 
Willson Goodrich of Milwaukee. 

Superior. The library found it neces- 
sary to purchase many of Roosevelt’s books 
to meet the constant demand for stories of 
his life and his writings. 

The library began to furnish books and 
magazines last winter to the Lutheran Mis- 
sion reading rooms on Tower avenue. 

Waupun. The simplification of the 
Newark charging system first established 
at Sioux City, is being installed by degrees. 
Borrowers’ cards are held at the library, no 
cards are made for new borrowers, date 
slips are pasted in the books as they come 
in or go out, thus avoiding a wholesale 
change. 

Waupun State Prison Library. The 
library has acquired by gift from the 
Ordnance department, U. S. A., a set of 
29 Handbooks for Tractors and Trucks to 
meet the demand for books on automobiles. 
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Wauwatosa. The combination of the 
administration of high school and public 
library, begun in 1917, has proved satis- 
factory even beyond expectation. The 
public library staff of two people alternate 
in taking charge of the schoo! library in the 
morning, and have trained high school 
seniors to care for it in the afternoon, when 
they are both at the public library. 

Students are sent to the public library in 
the afternoon for all reference work except 
questions answered by “quick reference” 
books like the dictionary or encyclopaedia. 
Teachers keep the librarians informed well 
in advance of subjects to be assigned, even 
in time to send to Madison for material 
not at hand. 

The relations established at the school 
between librarians and students are most 
heipful in administering the public library. 
Superintendent Kolb and Miss Loveland 
are to be congratulated upon an almost 
ideal coordination of work. 

Winneconne. At a meeting in March 
the Civic League voted to hold a fair in the 
fall, devoting the proceeds to the support 
of the library and the establishment of a 
reading room, the latter to be opened 
October 1. As the present quarters 
are too small to admit of any library 
activity but lending, the change will be 
a decided forward step. 

Circulation. Some tibrarians have told 
hbrary visitors that the circulation has 
been less this year accountable perhaps to 
the health situation in many cases. But 
several encouraging reports were received 
for March. These figures represent gains 
over March, 1918; Delavan, 600 v.; Eau 
Claire, 1164 v.; Menasha, 1731 v.; New 
Richmond, 1290 v. Circulation of books 
at the Madison Free Library passed all 
previous records for any one month, the 
number of books given out in the adult 
department being 9,026 and in the chil- 
dren’s 4,005. 

Changes in librarians. Lillie Beck has 
resigned at Horicon and Anna Yankey 
appointed in her place. Mrs Ruby Borden 
has been succeeded at Plainfield by Ruby 
Stratton. Catherine Blair becomes libra- 
rian et Jefferson, May 1. Miss Jolly, a 
graduate of the Normal School, has been 
employed as assistant in the Whitewater 
Public library. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Anna G. Birge 


Conduct of Life 
Calkins, hi, W. The good man and the 
good, 1918. 219p. Macmillan $1.30 
et. 170 


For note see Booklist 15:197 March 19. 


Palmer, G. H. Altruism. 1919. 138p. 
Scribner $1.25 net. 170 
An interesting analysis of the forms of altruism 
from manners, the most egoistic form, to justice, 
the most impersonal, hence the most altruistic 
While it wouid not be universally popular, yet it 
is so convincingly and simpy done that it will 
appeal to any thoughtful reader. 


Government 


Howe, F. C. The only possibile peace. 
1919. 265p. Scribner $1.50 net. 
327 
A study in imperialism, the economic forces 
responsible for imperialism and a plea for a 
freedom which he defines ‘‘as the alternative to 
imperialism, to exclusive possessions, to the 
closed door, to preferential tariffs and the con- 
trol of trade routes or strategic places on the 
earth’s surface,” and which he considers the 
basis of a real peace. 


Wells, Hi. G. The idea of a league of na- 
tions. 1919. 44p. Atlantic Monthly 
60c net. 341 
First pubiished in the Allantic Monthly for 
January, 1919, written in collaboration with 
Viscount Grey, Lionel! Curtis, William Archer, 
li. W. Steed, A. E. Zimmern, J. A. Spender, Vis- 
count Bryce, Gilbert Murray. Each collat.orator 
considers one of the principal probiems connected 
with the formation of a League of Nations. 
Bound in boards. 


MecMurtrie, D. C. The disabled soldier. 
1919. 2332p. illus. Macmillan $2 net. 
371.9 

Tlas a short introduction on the treatment of 
the maimed in former wars. Summarizes and 
discusses the experiments and experiences of 
the various warring countries, what they have 
done for the crippied in the war, and the best 
plan for the United States to follow. Is more 
general than Paeuw’s Vocational re-education of 
maimed soldiers. (Bulletin 15:78 March 19) 
which discusses merely the work done in Rel- 


gium. 





Useful Arts 


Camp, Walter. Keeping fit all the way. 
1919. 210p. illus. Harper $1.25 net 
613.7 
Intended primarily for middle-aged business 
men, this shows “how to obtain and maintain 
health, strength, and efficiency’? by means of 
right living and sensible exercises. The exer- 
cises are explained at length, and are intended 
either tor individual or group use. ‘There are 
many iilustrations, but no index or table of 
contents. 


Fullerton, E. L. Book of the home gar- 
den. 1919. 260p. illus. Appleton 
$2.50 net. 635 

Covering quite comp.etely the probiems of the 
beginner in home gardening on a smail! tract, 
this i. a brief, popular treatinent which can be 
used for work with children, as well as to recom- 
mend for grown-ups. Treats of vegetables, 
flowers, fruits, is well illustrated, and has an 
index. is printed on heavy calendered paper 
which makes the book very heavy and hard to 
re-bind. Originally appeared in the Country 

Gentleman as The child’s garden. 


Harris, F. S. The sugar-beet in America. 
1919. 342p. illus. Macmillian $2.25 
net. 635 

A welt written, authoritative, technica! treat- 
ment covering the subject fully and considering 
not only the botanical side and the propagation 
but also the making of the sugar, the by-products 
and the use and supply of sugar throughout the 
world. The appendix cortains a complete 
bibliography of boots and pamphlets, a list of 
beet sugar companies and factories in the 

United States and various sugar statistics as to 

production in the United States and cther 

countries. ifas a good index. 


Kelly, R. W. and Allen, F. J. The ship- 
building industry. 1918. 303 p ilfus. 
Houghton $3 net. 623 


Discusses not only the industry of shipbuilding 
and its revival during the war, but also naval 
architecture and marine engineering, the con- 
struction of the various parts of the ship, and 
the various trades employed in ship construction. 
The two final chapters are on the recruiting and 
training of an industrial army, and future oppor- 
tunities in shipbuilding. The appendix gives 
minimum wage scales in certain ship building 
trades, occupations similar to shipbuilding 
trades, an annotated bibliography and a glossary 
of terms. Profusely illustrated. 
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Literature 


Braithwaite, W. S. Victory celebrated 
by thrity-eight American poets. 1919. 
84p. Small $1.50 net. 811.08 

A notable collection of thirty-eight poems 
written by American poets to celebrate the end 
of the world war. There is a fine spirit running 
through all the poems and many point to the 
problems following peace. Expensive and un- 
necessary for the small library, but a collection 
the larger libraries will want. 


Cunliffe, J. W. English literature during 
the last half century. 1919. 3125p. 
Macmillan $2 net. 820.9 

Short, rather popuiar, sketches of the life and 
work of Meredith, Hardy, Butler, Stevenson, 

Gissing, Shaw, Kipling, Conrad, Wells, Gals- 

worthy, and Bennett. Has a chapter on the 

Irish movement, in which he discusses Yeats, 

Russell, Synge and Moore, one cf the new poeis 

in which MaseYeld, Brocke, Gibson, Davies, 

De la Mare, and Abercrombie are taken up, and 

one on the new novelists, in which he briefly 

characterizes Waipole, Cannan, Mackenzie and 

Lawrence. Bibliography for each author, and a 

general index. Recommended for quick refer- 

ence work. 


Kipling, Rudyard. The years between. 
1919. 153p. Doubleday $1.50 net. 
821 
Collects forty-six poems written between the 
years 1904 and 1919. Binding uniform with the 
earlier volumes. 


Leacock, Stephen. The Hohenzollerns 
in America. 1919. 269p. Lane $1.25 
net. 817 
Nonsense sketches. The first and largest is a 
description of the Hohenzollerns immigration to 
the United States, the death of the ex-kaiser in 
poverty and obscurity, and the marriage of one 
of the princesses to the ice-man. The remainder 
are short sketches on ‘iierature, the movies and 
the war. Good fun to read aloud. 


Maeterlinck, Maurice. The burgomas- 
ter of Stilemonde. 1919. 148p. 
Dodd $1.75 net. 842 

A tragic war piay, the plot o1 which hinges on the 

German invasion of Belgium, the unjust reprisals 

which the German army practiced against the 

civil population, and the inevitable tragedy 
which a German son-in-law in a Belgian family 
would cause. 


Stokes, Will. Songs of theservices. 1919. 
235p. Stokes $1.50 net. 811 


A coliection of poems on the army, navy and 
marines by a veteran of thirty odd years of 
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service. They are decidediv reminiscent of 
Kipling, but wili probally be liked by boys and 
some can possibly be used for declamations. 


Untermeyer, Louis. The new era in 
American’poetry. 1919. 364p. Holt 
$2.25 net. 8il 

A collection of eighteen articles which have 
appeared during the last seven or eight years. 

“The standpoint chosen is generaliy a personal 

one, not the aloot and olympiar attitude 

towards art which is so often supposed to repre- 
sent the true poise of criticism —’’ Preface. 

Frost, Oppenheim, Lindsay, Sandburg, Robin- 

son, Amy Lowell, Masters, Giovannitti, Pound, 

Wheelock, Wood, Benet, Bynner, Srady, 

Teasdale and the lyricists, ““H. D,’’ and the 

Imagists, and “Others” are discussed with 

characteristic quotations from each poet’s work. 


Travel 


Dilnot, Frank. The new America. 1919. 
145p. Macmillan $1.25 net. 917.3 
An interesting summary of American institu- 
tions, customs, dress and characteristics as 
viewed by an Englishman who visited the 
United States in 1917-18, and came as far west 
as Detroit and Chicago. He contrasts British 
and American traits, in an attempt to introduct 
England and the United States to each other. 
An interesting companion volume to Bennett’s 
Your United States, which described us to our- 
selves in times of peace. 


Egan, M. F. Ten years near the German 
frontier. 1919. 364p. illus. Doran 
$3 net. 914.8 


The reminiscences. covering a ten-year period, 
of the United States minister to Denmark who 
served under three presidents. Most interesting 
are his observations on Germany, her rulers, her 
kultur, her growth of insolence, and her attitude 
toward the rest of the world. The incidents of 
negotiatiors for the purchase. of the Virgin 
Islands by the United States, is given at length. 
Booker Washington's visit to Denmark, Dr. 
Cook’s alleged discovery oi the North Pole, 
Theodore Roosevelt’s visit are among the inter- 
esting events of which he writes. An appendix 
reprints state papers regarding the Virgin 
Islands. Has a good index and many illustra- 
tions. 


Biography 


Archer, William. The peace-president. 
1919. 123p. Holt $1 net. 921 
Discusses youth and early manhood. the man 
of letters, Princeton, New Jersey, the White 
House, Mexico, Into the war, Peace and the 
League of nations. The euther’s purpose is “to 
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give, in briefest compass, a sketch of the career 
and character of the man.’’ Like Low’s Wood- 
row Wilson (Bulletin 15:57 Feb. 19) this is 
written trom an Englishman’s viewpoint. Gives 
more o: a sketch of his early life and more on the 
League of Nations than Low. An appendix gives 
the President’s tourteen points. Has an index. 


Davis, M. W. The book of Lincoln. 1919. 
399p. illus. Doran $2.50 net. 

921 or 811.08 

A prose and verse anthology which inctudes a 

geneaiogy ot the Lincoln famity, a chronology of 

Lincoln’s life, a selection of his most famous 

utterances, and a large number of poems about 

him. Has along selected bibliography and 

indexes of authors, titles, and first lines. The illus- 

trations inciude photographs of him and of the 
various Lincoln statues and memorials. 


History 


Gourko, Basil. War and revolution in 
Russia. 1919. 420p. illus. Mac- 
millan $4 net. 947 


By the chief of the Russian Imperial General 
Staff and commander-in-chiet of western 
armies, the first half of this book records Russia’s 
fighting in East Prussia, Poland and Gaiicia, the 
last half tells of the Revou.ution, the abdication of 
the Czar, and various events up to the time of 
the author’s imprisonment and departure for 
England. His characterizations of the Czar and 
Kerensky are important, and the whole is a 
sanely written account of considerable historic 
worth. 


Pixley, R. B. Wisconsin in the world war. 
1919. 400p. Wisconsin war history 
co. Milwaukee, $2 net. 977.5 


An account ot the activities of Wisconsin citi- 
zens during the war which resembles Holmes’ 
Wisconsin’s war record (Bulleiin 15:57 Feb. 19). 
Usetul, as it brings together so much material 
hitherto only available in newspaper files. May 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Pubuic 
Property, State Capitol for $1.50. 


The war 


An American Poilu. 1919. 244p. 
Little $1.35 net. 940.913 


The author of these letters is an American man 
of thirty who went to France to be an orderly at 
the military hospital at Neuilly. Through his 
friendship with and devotion to a captain of 
French infantry he joined the French army and 
served as a poilu until] wounded. His letters 
describe the vigorous training, his experience at 
the tront and in the hospital. 
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Beston, H. B. Full speed ahead. 1919. 
254p. illus. Doubleday $1.50 net. 

359 

Articles which originally appeared in various 

magazines and which sketch the work of the 

American navy during the war. The author 

visited our naval bases in Europe, viewed at 

first hand the work of our destroyers and sub- 

marines, and gives us a picture of lite in the navy 
in wartime. Intermediates will enjoy it. 


Day, K. H. Camion cartoons. 1919 
118p. illus. Marshall Jones co. 
$1 net. 940.913 


The letters of a Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology student who served in a camion 
unit in France trom July, 1917, up to the present 
time. He illustrates the letters with humorous 
little pen and ink sketches which tell quite as 
much as the letters themselves. 


Fribourg, Andre. The flaming crucible. 
1918. 185p. Macmillan $1 net. 
940.913 
For note see Booklist 15:175 Feb. 19. 


Gilliland, H. G. My German prisons 
and my final escape. 1919. 259p. 
Houghton $1.50 net. 940.913 


Account of an English officer’s two and a halt 
years imprisonment in German prisons and his 
numerous and finally successful efforts to escape. 
Ambassador Gerard adds a preface stating that 
the book gives a true picture of lite in German 
war prisons, and their frightfui conditions. 


Lewys, Georges. The “charmed Ameri- 
can.” 1919. 328p. Lane $1.5C net. 
- 940.913 


The author of these sketches ot action at 
Ypres, Arras, the Champagne, Verdun, the 
Somme, the Aisne, and Lorraine, is a Franco- 
American who went back to fight tor France. 
He is the so:e survivor of his origina: company 
and became known as the “‘charmed American” 
on that account. Has a glossary of poilu slang 
and French expre.sions. 


Marcosson, I. F. S. O. S. America’s 
Miracle in France. 1919. 246p. illus. 
Lane $1.50 net. 940.913 


The business management of the A. E. F. in 
France is here described in an informa! interest- 
ing way that shows us much of how the supplies 
of such a tremendous,army are handled and 
how the troops are cared for. Illustrations of 
the principal officers in charge. 
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Strother, French. Fighting Germany’s 
spies. 1918. 275p. Doubleday $1.50 
net. 940.913 

For note see Booklist 15:178 Feb. 19. 


Whitaker, Herman. Hunting the Ger- 
man shark. 1918. 310p. illus. Cen- 


tury $1.50 net. 940.913 
For note see Booklist 15:218 March 19. 


Fiction 


Allen, J. L. The emblems of fidelity. 
1919. 219p. Doubleday $1.25 net. 

Beverly Sands, a young American novelist 
writes a story in which a rare species of fern is 
described. A _ distinguished English novelist 
whose hobby is ferns, reads the book. He 
writes the American asking tor a root of the fern 
and in trying to comply with the request many 
unexpected complications arise. Told in letter 
1orm, this wil: attract the .ew readers ot that 
form of fiction. 


Bruere, M. B. Mildred Carver, U. S. A. 
1919. 289p. Macmillan $1.50 net. 

A story of the future, when ‘universal 
service” for every young man and woman on 
attaining the age of eighteen has been decreed 
by the U. S. government and no one rich or poor 
may escape it. The experiences of a wealthy 
New York society girl during her year in the 
42d Unit o1 the 11th Corps of the National 
Agricultural Service makes an_ interesting 
though over long story. Appeared in the Ladies 
Home Journal. 


Connor, Ralph. The sky pilot in no 
man’s land. 1919. 349p. illus. Doran 
$1.50 net. 


The story of a young Canadian minister who 
accompanies one of the first Canadian regiments 
to France, and helps to hold a difficult salient in 
the face of tremendous odds. He has a pretty 
romance which ends in a wedding in Scotland 
during his leave. The story has a sad ending, 
as he is killed while he:sping to rescue some 
wounded from an exposed trench. 


Conrad, Joseph. The arrow of gold. 
1919. 385p. Doubleday $1.50 net. 

A romance of the seventies with Marsailies 
and the Spanish coast for a setting, and the 
Carlists’ wars to gain the Spanish throne as a 
background. The love story of Dona Rita and 
a mysterious young man cailed ‘‘Monsieur 
George”’ is told in the first person by the latter, 
in such a way that setting, character analysis 
and atmosphere piay much more important 
parts than plot. 
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Curtiss, Philip. Crater’s gold. 1919. 
325p. Harper $1.50 net. 

Within a tew days after a young man inherits 
his uncle’s estate in a rural community near New 
York city, severa! suspiciously large offers are 
made to him for his property. This is but a 
start for a rattling good mystery story, with a 
ghost, a brook that can swallow an auto trom 
sight and plenty ot other thrills. Well written. 
Appeared in Harper’s Magazine. 


Fisher, D. C. The day of glory. 1919. 
149p. Holt $1 nei. 

Six sketches in the same vein as Home fires 
in France which record Mrs. Fisher’s impressions 
of France in 1918. Perhaps the ablest is the 
second, France’s flighting woman doctor, which de- 
scribes the heroism of a woman doctor who 
worked at various points of the front, exposed at 
all times to shell-fire and enduring hardships of 
ail sorts. 


Gambier, Kenyon. The white horse and 
the red-haired girl. 1919. 290p. 
Doran $1.50 net. 


How Peggy Travers, a beautiful young 
English gir:, goes to Belgium with a ralse pass- 
port to rescue her brother who has escaped 1rom 
the hands ot the Germans. How she helps a 
strange young American aviator to escape by 
the “underground” to Holland, as well as help- 
ing to rescue a beautiru! Belgian woman is told 
in an exciting manner. 


Gregory, Jackson. Judith of Blue Lake 
ranch. 1919. 393p. illus. Scribner 
$1.50 net. 

Judith Sanford, part owner of a cattle ranch, 
gets such unsatisfactory reports from her fore- 
man that she goes to Blue Lake to investigate. 
She finds him dishonest, so she dismisses him 
and assumes the managership herself. The 
exciting events which follow wouid make a good 
wiid west movie. There is a bit of love, some 
horse breaking and a first-rate hero besides the 
villain. 


Keyes, F. P. The old gray homestead. 
1919. 301p. illus. Houghton $1.50 


net. 

A New England country idyl in which a rich 
young city widow, Sylvia Cary, plays fairy god- 
mother to a farmer's family. She puts the tarm 
on its feet financially, and makes it possible for 
the various members ot the Gray family to make 
the most ot their hidden talents. The headstrong 
youngest girl in the family goes wrong, a dis- 
agreeable incident used as the text of a strong 
sermon to parents. Sylvia’s own love affair 
with the oldest son 1urnishes a pretty romance. 
Bound in boards. 
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Le Roy, Eugene. Jacquou the Rebel. 
1919. 4145p. Dution 31.90 net. 

A story o1 the revoit of a French peasant of 
Perigord against the conditions of the time 
(between 1810-30). The admirab'e character 
o1 the hero is perhaps the theme of the narrative 
and the reader is carried with him in his revoit 
against tyranny as well as in his happier mo- 
ments. While there ts litt!e conversation, it is 
deeply interesting to the thoughtful reader, but 
will not attract the average American fiction 
devourer. 


Neidig, W. 3. The iire ilingers. 1919. 
360p. Dodd $1.50 net. 

“Nothing succeeds like success,” might well 
be the subtitle of this story of mistaken identity, 
with a setting in ‘Borealis,’ Ilinois and two ex- 
convicts for heroes. So successfully does Richard 
flatton impersonate the rich printer of the town 
who dies in a sudden but secret manner, that he 
is unable to make anyone, even the widow, 
believe in his real identity and so he is able to 
assume an honest place in the world. Exciting 
and different trom the usual mystery story. 
Originally appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Onions, B. R. A !and-sirl’s love story, by 
Berta Ruck. 1919. 353p._ illus. 
Dodd $1.50 net. 

A lively English story told in the first person 
by Joan Matthews aged 22, who 1s disappointed 
in love and with her chum joins the army o. 
women farmers who he'p England save the food 
crops. They have some interesting adventures 
and each has a love affair before the end of the 
book. The land story is perhaps more intcresting 
than the love stories as it describes conditions 
which as a war necessity compelied many Eng- 
lish women to become tillers of the soil. 


Porter, E. H. Dawn. 1919. 3539p. illus. 
Houghton $1.50 net. 

Through an injury to his optic nerve young 
Keith Burton becomes hopelessly blind. But he 
learns to overcome his discouragement largely 
through the determination of Susan Betts, the 
Benton’s “hired girl,” who is much given to 
cheerfulness and composing ‘poetry. He finaiy 
wins a piace in the worid by he.ping soldiers 
blinded in the war, and has a pretty romance 
which ends well. A New Engiand setting. 


Prouty, 0. H. Good sports. 1919. 236p. 
Stokes $1.40 net. 

Nine short stories about women, ail showing 
some sort of mental or physical courage. There 
is a sheltered rich girl who secretly iearns to be 
a stenographer and gets a job; there is another 
girl who sees no reason why she exists, but who 
finds out when she saves a number of iives in 
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France, and a frail girl who tries to do mountain 
sports, sprains her ankle and shows piuck which 
1s greater than mere strength. Vell written and 
good for reading aloud. Some ot them appeared 
in various magazines. 


Quick, Herbert. The Fairview idea. 
1919. 285p. Bobbs $1.50 net. 

Abner Dunham, self-styled ‘‘mossback’’ dis- 
courses on the pity of prosperous farmers mov- 
ing to the city, and leaving their farms to slip- 
shod tenants. He describes ‘‘Fairview, its 
attractions and its disadvant2ges, and teis how 
a progressive young minister and his energetic 
wife revoiutionize the customs of the piace to 
such an extent that the farmers come back to 
tive here. More a brief for the “back to the 
land’ movement tuan a novel. 


Rickard, Victor, -irs. The fire of zreen 
boughs. 1919. 32&p. Dodd $1.60 
net. 

A lively story of the adventures ot a carefully- 
reared Jinglish gir: who tries to earn her own 
living, first as a clerk in a war office—tater in 
various other capacities. She finalty goes to her 
uncie’s hunting lodge on the coast of Ireland 
where she has an exciting time with the secret 
service because a haif-drowned German officer 
from a submarine is found on’her property. 
There is a 1ove story, of course. 


Roberts, C. G. D. Jim. 1918. 216p. 
Macmillan $1.50 net. 

Nine short stories, six of them about ‘‘Jim,” 
the dog be.onging to the backwoods po.ice, the 
other three on various subjects. The dog 
stories are especially well written and interesting 


Sleath, Frederick. “Sniper Jackson.” 
1919. 284p. illus. Houghton $1.60 
net. 

A narrative of the perilous duties of a British 
sniper in the tront line trenches near Ypres, and 
still more dangerous outposts. Made real and 
vivid by the personal interest that the charac- 
ters, the old veteran “‘sharpshooters” and their 
young untried officer, awake. Boys will like it. 


Snaith, J. C. The undefeated. 1919. 
340p. Appleton $1.60 net. 

Josiah Murt, erstwhile proprietor of the 
“Duke of Weilington’—now a power in his 
Eng.ish community, has disowned two of his 
daughters, the o:dest because she married 
beneath her, the youngest because she insists on 
getting herself arrested in suffragette riots. 
Then comes the war, making his good for 
nothing son-in-law, Bill Hollis, into a first-rate 
soldier, and his daughter, Sally, into an ambul- 
ance driver, who wins distinction on the Servian 
front, and is presented with a medal by her 
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home town. The development of Bill Hollis’ 
character and the readjustment of the waole 
family to war conditions are done with such a 
delicate humor and pathos that one gets a 
splendid picture of Britain ‘‘carrying on.” 


Williams, Valentine. Okewood of the 
secret service. 1919. 374p. McBride 
$1.50 net. 

The scene is London—the time during the 
war. ‘A really first-class combination of a spy 
and detective story, with incident heaped on 
incident, any number of clever twists and sur- 
prises and false clues, and all sorts of unexpected 
happenings. There are several murders, a won- 
derful and historically important jewel, plots 
and counterplots, all well and logically devel- 
oped, hypnotism, disguises and other things 
woven into the narrative.”’-— New York Times. 
Appeared in the Country Genileman. 


Children’s Books 


Bailey, C. S. Boys and girls of colonial 
days. 1917. 160p. illus. Flanagan 
60c net. 

Fourteen stories for 4th grade children. They 
picture incidents in celonial history told as if 
experienced by individual children. Similar to 
Pratt’s Stories of colonial children (Educational 
Co., 60c.) 


Bond, A. R. The American boy’s engi- 
neering book. 1918. 309p. illus. 
Lippincott $2 net. 620 


For note see Booklist 15:225 March 19. 


Clarke, C. R. The boys’ book of chem- 
istry. 1918. 265p. illus. Dutton $2 
net. 540 


For note see Booklist 15:225 March 19. 


Cowles, J. D. Queer little tailor. 1917. 
32p. illus. Flanagan 50c net. 

A pretty litt!e story about a queer litt!e tailor 
who set up a repair shop for bugs and ‘grass- 
hoppers and butterflies and ‘‘a:: who are ragged 
and needy.” Better to read to the children than 
for them to read to themselves. 


Mathiews, F. K. ed. The boy scouts year 
book. 1918. 259p. illus. Appleton 
$2 net. 


The tourth annua! collection of stories, poems, 
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and articles reprinted from Boys’ Life. Has 
many illustrations. Bound in boards and 
printed on very poor paper. 


Muleis, L. E. Sunshine iands of Europe. 
1918. 159p. illus. World book co. 
64¢ net. 

For note see Booklist 15:151 Jan. 19. Bound 
in boards. 


Nida, W. L. Side lights on the war. 1918. 
158p. Hale book co, Oak Park, Ill. 
60c net. 940.9 
Divided into two parts. The first outlines the 
duties o1 the aviator, the work ot the submarine, 
camouflage, gas, the work ot the Red Cross, and 
prints a letter from an ambulance driver. Part 
two outtines the georgraphy of the war. Simp.y 
written this gives information which wili he.p in 
work with quite young chi.dren. 


Story of the world war. 1918. 

168p. Hale book co., Oak Park, Il. 

60c net. 940.9 

Gives information in a very simple manner of 

the events leading up to the war, and the main 

events since 1914. Carries the story down to 

July, i918. These two books will help the 
children in their study of the war. 


Pier, A.S. Dormitory days. 1919. 296p. 
illus. Houghton $1.50 net. 
Fourteen stories of the boys at St. Timothy’s, 
republished from Youth’s Companion. Needed 
only where this series is popular. 


Potter, Beatrix. The tale of Johnny 
Town-mouse. 1918. 85p. illus. Warne 
60c net. 

How Timmy Willie, who was born in the 
country went to town in a basket of vegetables; 
how he did not tike the city, and grew thin and 
went back home. How Johnny Town-Mouse 
paid a visit to Timmy, and did not like the 
country any better than Timmy had liked the 
city. For the very small children. Sound in 
boards. 


Wallace, Dillon. Grit-a-plenty. 1918. 
252p. illus. Revel $1.25 net. 
For note see Booklist 15°152 Jan 19. 





